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The author outlines 


Why North 


an economic plan 


and South 


Must Co-operate 


ANDREW 


VER ten vears ago the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland com- 


missioned Professor. K. S. Isles 


to make a survey of the Six 
Counties’ economic structure. 

It was at last completed, and 
handed over to that Government 
well over a year ago. But nothing 
more has been heard of it. 


Many people suspect that the 
report will be pigeon-holed because 
it exposes the untenable economic 
position of Ulster Unionism. 

Although the Ulster Unionist 
Press sneers at the Republic for its 
economic weaknesses, it pays little 
attention to the experts who have 
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BOYD 

exposed similar weaknesses in 

Northern Ireland’s own economy. 
Unemployment in Northern 

Ireland is, at an average of 6 or 


7°5, just as high as in the Republic. 

And while politicians in the Re- 
public deplore emigration, the 
Unionist leaders in the Six Counties 
actually recommend it as a solution 
to unemployment. 

Agriculture in Northern Ireland 
is also essentially similar to agricul- 
ture in the Republic. In the Repub- 
lic 7§ per cent. of the farms are 
from one to fifty acres in area. In 
Northern Ireland 78 per cent. of 
the farms are in this class. 
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Agriculture in Northern Ireland 
gives employment to 148,370 
people, of whom only 20,000 are 
wage labourers. The rest are small 
working farmers and their families. 

Forty per cent. of the wage 
labourers are casual workers, so 
that when they are unemployed dur- 
ing the winter months the total un- 
employment figures inevitably rise. 

Since 194§ the number of milch 
cows and heifers in Northern 
Ireland has declined by §8,000, or 
nearly 17 The acreage under 
crops has fallen. And the number of 
beef cattle being reared for export 
has risen by 133,819, or approxi- 
mately 28°. 

This indicates that Northern 
Ireland, like the Republic, is con- 
tent to rear live beef for export and 
neglect the possible expansion of 
dairying and other branches of 
food production. 

Although in some agricultural 
activities—pig-rearing, for example 
—Northern Ireland does propor- 
tionately far better than the Re- 
public, her agriculture is not devel- 
oping to meet the needs of the 
modern world. 

If Northern Ireland is to prosper, 
its agriculture must be developed so 
that industries based upon farm 
produce can be built up. Such in- 
dustries have been proposed by the 
Ulster Farmers’ Union and others. 

It has been suggested that the 
exports of live cattle should be 
drastically reduced, and that a pro- 
cessed beef industry should be 
started 

But it seems that powerful vested 
interests in Britain, with the con- 
nivance of the Northern Ireland 


Government, are deliberately pre- 
venting the development of indus- 
tries ancillary to agriculture. 

Economists in Northern Ireland 
have hinted at the restrictive in- 
fluence of these vested interests. So 
far they have not been named. Yet 
they are contributing in no small 
measure to the economic difficulties 
of the area. 

There are two other main indus- 
tries, viz. linen and shipbuilding, 
upon which the economy of 
Northern Ireland is built. And both 
are in an unhealthy state. 

The linen industry, though it was 
once of great economic importance, 
is now declining. 

Shipbuilding in Northern Ireland 
has a high world reputation, but it 

as remained static over the past 
thirty years. The number of ship- 
building workers, now about 22,000, 
is the same as in 1926. 

Geographically the industry has 
shrunk. There used to be busy ship- 
yards in Derry and Warrenpoint; 
now there is only one in Belfast. 

Expansion is virtually impossible, 
because the industry is economically 
a part of British shipbuilding and 
is affected by the present intense 
competition from foreign  ship- 
builders. 

To fill the gap in the economy 
created by lack of development in 
agriculture and shipbuilding and 
the decline of linen, the Stormont 
Government has tried to attract new 
industries to the area. 

The overall record of this new 
industrial development im- 
pressive on paper, but in reality it 
has not been very successful. 

It has been estimated that to stop 


looks 
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emigration and reduce unemploy- 
ment to the British level, about 
14,000 or 15,000 new jobs would 
have to be provided every year for 
the next ten years. 

But Northern Ireland’s new in- 
dustries have provided employment 
for rather less than 30,000 people 
over the past ten or twelve years. 

Instead of allowing itself to be 
economically pushed around by 
Britain, Northern Ireland would 
fare better—it has been suggested— 
if it co-operated with the Irish Re- 
public on agreed programmes of 
economic development. 

Economic co-operation across the 
border has been tried with some 
success. 

The railway line between Belfast 
and Dublin, the fisheries in Lough 
Foyle, and the Lough Erne hydro- 
electric scheme are joint undertak- 
ings. 

Mr. Lemass, the Republic’s Mini- 
ster for Industry and Commerce, 
said on one occasion that if both 
parts of Ireland had a trade agree- 
ment, the Republic could remove 
the import tariffs from goods that 
were genuinely of Northern Ireland 
origin. 

The Republic sends £20,000,000 
worth of goods into Northern 
Ireland every year, while Northern 
Ireland exports only {7,000,000 
worth to the Republic. 

As the Republic has an un- 
favourable balance of trade with the 
U.K. as a whole, it is obvious that 
Britain, and not Northern Ireland, 
enjoys ‘the benefits of the present 


the 
United 


trade arrangements between 
Irish Repub.ic and the 
Kingdom. 

Many industries in Ireland would 
prosper if a common market for the 
whole of the thirty-two counties 
could be established. 

Take shipbuilding, for example. 
The Belfast shipyards are seldom 
interested in the lighter types of 
ships required by the Republic. 

But the shipyard in Derry used 
to build ships of up to 10,000 tons. 
If there were economic co-operation 
between the two parts of Ireland, 
most of the vessels needed for the 
Irish fishing industry and for the 
present building programme of Irish 


Shipping Ltd. could be built in 
Derry. 
Lieut.-General Costello, head of 


the Republic’s nationalised sugar in- 
dustry, suggests that an atomic 
power station situated near the 
border and run by both govern- 
ments would be of immense 
economic benefit to the whole of 
Ireland. 

Northern Ireland Tories condemn 
the possibilities in economic co- 
operation. They condemn it as a 
catch-cry of the anti-partitionists, 
because they are afraid that any 
forms of co-operation between 
Dublin and Belfast would lessen the 
ancient hatreds that divide the 
people of Ireland. 

Ulster Unionism thrives on these 
hatreds. But while they remain, 
emigration and unemployment will 
continue at their present high levels 
or get worse. 


A GOVERNMENT should be like your stomach; if it’s working 
properly you don’t know you have it. 








The chronic disease of keeping up with 
the Joneses 


Too Mueh 
Petty 
Snobberv 


GALLOWGLASS 
enum MHMMMMNNe 


"VE been reading all your dirty 

| Piola about people with good 

jobs emigrating,” said the Quiet 
Man. 


“And your verdict?” I asked. 

“That you are unjust. You’ve 
only presented one half of the pic- 
ture,” said he. 


“ Perhaps you'll give me the other 
side, then,’ I replied gently. 

“Tm emigrating. Taking my 
family with me to a new country,” 
he answered sadly. “I have what is 
supposed to be a good job. To out- 
ward appearances I am a reasonably 
prosperous middle-class citizen.” 

He sat down in a chair—wearily. 
“The truth is I cannot cope with 
the bills coming in. I am in debt. At 
the rate I’m going I'll be always in 
debt.” 

“The answer is 
but he halted 
hand. 

“TI know,” 





I began, 
me with upraised 


he said. “I should 


could abandon my present house 
and live in a shack—saving rent. I 
could take my children away from 
the schools they are in and save that 
way. I could dress even more 
shabbily than I do—and that 
way. I could do all those things, but 
the results on my children would be 
disastrous in this snob society in 
which we live.” 

“And how do you think emigra- 
tion will solve it?” I asked. 

“There will be nothing easy 
about it,” he answered, “ but we will 
be new people in a new environment 
where lots of other people will be 
starting out just like us. If we don’t 
get the best type of house, nobody 
is going to notice it very much. It 
won't be thrown up in 
There will be too many 
the same boat—beginning in a new 
country with new ideas.” 

“Sounds too idealistic to me,” I 
said, 

“Take one point—just one 
point,” he answered. “If my child- 
ren want to work their way through 
the University by washing dishes in 
the college canteen, nobody will 
even notice it. Thousands of 
youngsters over there work their 
way. Could they do it here?” 

I didn’t answer. 

“Take my own job,” he went on. 
“If I want to get places, I should 
wine, dine and entertain in the best 
circles. I refuse to go into more debt, 
so I don’t do it. I am, therefore, 
‘out of circulation.” There will be 
no jobs, promotion or the rest 
coming to me. In fact, because I 
don’t dress too elegantly am 
already being marked down as one 


Save 


our faces. 
} 
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of the failures in my own line of 
business. I don’t want my children 
to grow up to that nightmare.” 

“What you are really saying is 
that you are emigrating purely to 
give the children a chance in a 
world where people do not have to 
keep up with the Joneses—isn’t that 
I asked. 

“That’s it,” he answered sadly. 
“I know there is bound to be some 
keeping up with the Joneses, but it 
will not amount to the absolutely 
chronic disease that it is here.” 

‘“* But don’t you think this present 
disease can be eradicated by the 
general application of a little 
common sense?” I urged. 

“ Maybe,” said he. “In fact it’s 


>> 
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Where Would We Be ? 


j 


Two Dublin men were 
country in a pub 


“The only hope for this country is that 
the United States,” said No. 1. 
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probable that tough economic condi- 
tions will help to speed up the cure 
Unfortunately my children are just 
at the age that counts. I can’t afford 
to wait for the cure. So I’m going. 
Not because I don’t believe the 
country has a future, but because I 
can’t cope with its petty snobbery— 
a snobbery that runs: through school 
life and parish life as well as 
life.” 

He stood up and made his 
awkward farewell. “Maybe when 
my children are on their feet I'll get 
a chance to retire to Ireland—may- 
be.” ‘ 

With a sad smile he left. 

I felt sad not only for him, 
sad at the truth of his remarks. 


nmikii 
SUDIIC 


t 


but 


discussing the current state of the 


we declare war on 


” Why so?” asked No. 2. 

“ Because they would beat the tar out of us and then, follow- 
ing their usual custom, they would be so sorry about it that 
they would send over millions of dollars to reconstruct Ireland. 
And then we would have a better country than we ever had 
before.” 

No. 2 took a long draught from his glass, and seemed deep 
in thought. Then: “ But where. would we be if we won?” he 
asked. 

—Mr. JOHN A. COSTELLO, S.C. 


NOWHERE can I think so happily as in a train. I am not 
~ inspired; nothing so uncomfortable as that. I am never 
seized with a sudden plan for a masterpiece, nor form a 
sudden plan for some new enterprise. My thoughts are just 
pleasantly reflective. 

—A. A. MILNE. 








To see life steadily and see it 
whole, should he be blind to sin? 


Problems of the 


Catholic Writer 


GABRIEL 


rT.o anyone engaged in the art of 
| letters or in the criticism of 
that art, the paper entitled The 
Catholic Writer, read by the Rev. 
Thomas Halton at the 12th annual 
congress s of the Cc hristus Rex Society 


The almost sce: Shy “indifference 
to aesthetic values hitherto main- 
tained in this country by iayman 
and cleric, critic and criticised, and 

e absence from our higher educa- 
tion of any worth-while examination 
of these values is, perhaps, more 
responsible for the alleged poverty 
of Irish letters than any reason 
linked with economic conditions. 

The confused thinking arising 
from the necessary work of the 
Censorship Board has led to a 
situation in which generally the 
approach to art in this country is 
larded with suspicion and has in- 
evitably resulted on the one hand 
in increasing the production of 
works which, though morally spot- 
less, are aesthetically absurd, and on 
the other in inciting some writers 
to step beyond aesthetic bounds in 
order to shock what they consider 
to be an overweening puritanism. 
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FALLON 


Very few works of art could hope 
to survive the security of minds 
which, though conditioned to look 
for infringements of the moral code, 
are nevertheless untrained to relate 
these infringements to an aesthetic 
structure. Very few human natures 
having delivered themselves of a 
great incubus of living matter (what 
Claudel calls “the opus non fac- 
tum”), only to see it described as 
being in general tendency indecent, 
could resist the temptation to hit 
back, even at the expense of 
aesthetic integrity. 

The gulf which separates the man 
of letters in this country from his 
frequently all too vocal critics is not 
to be bridged by uninformed attacks 
on censorship or, indeed, by equally 
uninformed defences of it. Father 
Halton detects a difficulty in the 
Board’s distinguishing between 
obscenity and legitimate realism. 
And he suggests, apart from more 
study, that a system of control might 
be devised by grading or classifica- 
tion for books which had genuine 
literary value but, while not obscene, 
were not suitable for immature 
readers. 


the Irish Times 
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But there are other and possibly 
more fundamental difficulties. The 
temptation to dispose of a work of 
art without reference to the stan- 
dards that make it art is not easily 
resisted (even by one who knows, 
and knows that he knows) in a 
country like ours, where the danger 
of being considered liberal or loose 
is a very real and ‘present one. 
Having been for some years a drama 
critic on a_ widely-read religious 
newspaper, I speak with some ex- 
perience in this matter. 

Then there is the confusion that 
arises from the reversal in other 
Catholic communities of decisions 
made by our Censorship Board. A 
few years ago a novel by a young 
Irish writer was banned by the 
Board. Shortly after the banning 
the book was circulated by the 
Catholic Book Club of England. 
The Irish Censorship ban was then 
revoked. , 

Again, an Irish paper refused to 
review a book by an English author 
on the grounds that it was not a fit 
book to bring to the attention of 
the Irish reading public. Yet, not 
so long after, the same newspaper 
published a photograph which 
showed distinguished American 
Catholics presenting an award to 
the author of the book for having 
written the most distinguished 
Catholic novel of the year. 

What, under such circumstances, 


are thinking people to think? 
Nothing, except that a thing is 


capable of being black and white at 
the same time. 

Somebody said that censorship 
should be regarded as an extra- 
ordinary act, to be performed only 


under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. This, in view of the 
mass of modern pornography, may 
be going a little too far in the wrong 
direction; but it is surely not un- 
reasonable to ask that the work of 
censorship, so far as it affects works 
of literature, ought never to be per- 
formed enthusiastically, that the 
good censor should be more of a 
tragic hero and less of a happy 
zealot. 

But if an improvement is sincerely 
sought in the level of Irish writing, 
much will need to be done in the 
field of Irish education. If we have 
made up our minds that literature 
should be nothing more than peri- 
pheral stuff, morally harmless and 
aesthetically negligible, then let us 
say so, and have done with it. 

But, if not, let us face the con- 
sequences. Let us realise that the 
Catholic way of literature is one 
which sees life steadily and sees it 
whole. It is a widespread notion 
that in this country no Catholic 
writer should deal with sin. To say 
this, of course, is to be blind to the 
fact that the greatest heresy of our 
age is its denial of the existence of 
sin. 

Again, we will need to change our 
critical approach to literature. At 
present the tendency is to dispose 
of a work of art without reference 
to the standards that make it art. 
We tend to judge it not according 
to its own nature, aesthetically, but 
unsound morally—as if it possessed 
integrity, wholeness, fidelity and 
moral corruption at the same time. 

We will need, too, to cultivate 
much greater charity on the part of 
the critic and the criticised, the 
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censor and the censored. We will 
need to stop pinpricking. 

On the other hand, Father Halton, 
in his reference to “ imperious 
crackpot canons,” may or May not 
be aware that a Pope has spoken 
with much praise and some feeling 
of a play by an Irish dramatist 
which contains not only a canon 
who might justifiably be described 
as imperious and a crack-pot, but 
some very unfoxy curates as well. 

When Father Halton speaks of 
writers refusing to accept dictation 
from Rome (though I personally 
prefer to think that Rome exhorts 
rather than dictates), he might con- 
sider the problem which this very 
Roman opinion of an Irish play 
raises. 

I am with Fatinr Halton all the 
way when he declares that we are 
perhaps ready to include 
criticism of the clergy in the list of 
our deadly sins, and that we should 
be slow to mistake daring or out- 
spokenness on the part of our 
writers for disloyalty, “when it 
may be merely the outspokenness 
of a Bernanos or a Bloy.” 

Nevertheless, as things stand 
with us at present, we are far from 
being ready to accept Irish counter- 
parts of these writers. We have our 
own ways and means of seeing to 
it that what may be good enough 


too 











for France—even Catholic France— 
will be unacceptable here. 

Frank Sheed, in his Theology 
and Sanity, dares to suggest that 
“the theologian may. well have 
something to gain from the novelist 

. . There is much to be learned 
by sharing the fruit of the experi- 
ence of others by reading; not 
simply reading philosophy, but the 
works of men especially gifted to 
react to reality.” Conversely, of 
course, the novelist may have need 
of the theologian. 

The level of Irish writing is likely 
to remain unchanged until by 
education we have relieved art of its 
puritan definition—a temptation; 
until we no longer see it as a likely 
imvitation to license: until we are 


prepared to submit ourselves to 
study in a tradition fed by such 
minds as the minds of Aquinas, 
Augustine, Newman—and in our 


own time, Maritain; until we can 
bring ourselves to discuss the prob- 
lem of censorship and literature 
with disinterestedness and charity. 

In the meantime, it is possible 
that the level of Irish writing may 
sink still further; that writers who | 
could in any sense be called writers 
will disappear entirely. And their 
place will be taken by a wealth of 
peripheral piety masquerading as 
literature. 


GARDENING Norte: You do not have to invent a better mouse- 
trap to make the world beat a path to your door. All you 
have got to do is sow grass seed on the lawn. 


—The Advocate. 


‘THERE is no future in any job; the future lies in the man who 


holds the job 





—Dr. G. W. CRANE. 


Our skies are often grey. Why must 
our houses reflect the same drab monotone? 


So Give Us Bright 


Colours, 
DONAL 


TO speak of inertia as a force is 
| a contradiction in terms, but I 
cannot help feeling at times 
that our natural aptitude for laissez 
faire constitutes the most powerful 
force in the country. 

It has rendered our economy stag- 
nant and, to a large extent, stulti- 
fied our effort towards expansion of 
our industrial, agricultural and com- 
merciai output. In no sphere is it 
more evident than in the attitude of 
our people to the development of 
our tourist industry. 

It may, perhaps, be asking too 
much to expect a people who, them- 
care so little about the 
smaller graces and amenities of life, 
to bestir themselves to provide 
these for visiting tourists. And it is 
undeniable that the art of gracious 
living is one that, as a general rule, 
is neither understood, appreciated 
nor practised by the majority of our 
people. 

For example, compare our dingy, 
comfortless public houses, their 
dark and drab interiors, their fly- 
blown advertisements, rude stools 
and benches and beer-slopped 
counters with the average English 


lve 
seives, 
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or Continental inn, and the com- 


parison is, to put it mildly, to our 
disfavour. 
Or take the houses of th 


people; the living quarters behind 
the sima!l shop in the village street, 
the farm houses, or the rt 
labourers’ cottages. Taken by and 
large, our rural communities are, 
thank God, fairly prosperous and 
we know, from the statistics avail- 
able, that in matters of food, our 
people are among the best fed in 
the whole world. 

And yet the farmer who thinks 
nothing of betting £5 on a race, or 
of hiring a car to take him forty 
miles to a hurling match, wil! not 
bother himself even to buy an arm- 
chair in which to relax after his 
day’s work. Like his fathers before 
him, he is content to occupy a hard 
wooden chair in a cement floored 
kitchen, and his only criterion of 
food is the quantity. 

The pattern of rural life in 
Ireland would seem rude, crude and 
out-dated to the rural communities 
of other lands. 

Now, is there any valid reason, 
other than inertia, the “ what was 


The Kerryman 











good enough for my father is good 
enough for me ” attitude, why our 
people should not enjoy the fuller 
and culturally richer life of their 
opposite numbers in Continental 
countries, who consider their more 
gracious existence to be the just 
and natural reward of hard work 
and thrift? 

I can think of none, and it is pre- 
cisely that inertia, or conservatism, 
which inspires so many of our 
people to dismiss as “ foofaraw ” 
and nonserise any attempt to give a 
more mellow and satisfying pattern 
to our traditional way of life. 

B sam many young girls, whose 

cation has given them a yearn- 

ing for better things, have suffered 
near heartbreak from husbands who 

peels it their duty, as the first 

essential of a wife’s education, to 
drive out from their heads once and 
for all any subversive “convent 
notions” that have entered them? 

What an eminent cleric once 
described as “the sullen rhythm of 
Irish rural life” is, in my opinion, a 
contributory cause to the flood of 
emigration that has brought about 
our present condition of chronic 
national anaemia. It is also, unfor- 
tunately, the major obstacle to the 
development of our tourist industry. 

Tourism is our second greatest 
industry, one which is decentralised 
to the extent that there is not a 
county in Ireland that does not 
directly benefit from it. It provides 
our major hope for the closing of 
our national trade deficit and as 
such it concerns everyone in the 
country. But does anyone, other 
than hoteliers, C.LE., and the 
vendors of picture postcards, care 
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a rap about it or feel the smallest 
responsibility for promoting it? Not 
they. 

Almighty God provided Killarney 
and the Ring of Kerry, Connemara 
and the Hills of Donegal. He gave 
us mountain and cliff, forest and 
lake and river and filled the latter 
with fish and a thousand years ago 
He inspired princes and prelates to 
build the castles and abbeys whose 
ruins stud the land. 

Bord Failte Eireann and C.L.E. 
run coach tours, Cunard, British 
railways, T.W.A. and P.A.A, ferry 
tourists to our shores, and hoteliers 
provide accommodation for them 
when they arrive. 

But what has the whole business 
to do with us anyway? And so, by 
a process of flawless logic, we come 
to our predetermined conclusion— 
to do nothing at all. Who says that 
inertia is not a force? 

The pity of it is that, if only the 
will to help was there, we could all 
contribute something, at trifling cost 
to ourselves, to the national drive 
to develop the tourist industry. 
Take, for example, our country 
towns and resorts. 

The first and most obvious neces- 
sity is paint; and surely it is not too 
much to expect owners of business 
premises to see that the exteriors of 
their houses get a new coat of 
bright paint at least once a year. 

I emphasise “ bright ”, for what 
a change would come over the 
appearance of our towns if we lost 
our distrust of cheerful colours. Too 
often our skies are grey; why must 
our houses reflect the same dreary 
monochrome ? 

The continentals, most of whom 
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enjoy a sunnier climate than ours, 
are not afraid of bright colours. 
Why should we? If the scheme of 
street décor were enhanced with 
jora! display in window boxes, this 
would be a further improvement, 
and the expense to the individual 
property owner would not be exces- 
sive. 

Fhere are improvements which 
call for communal rather than indi- 
vidual effort, and here is where the 
local authority or development com- 
pany has an all-important part to 
play. There is no tourist resort that 
could not be improved by planting 
the streets with trees and the estab- 
lishment of municipal gardens such 
as the admirable one in Tralee. 

There are few towns or resorts 
that do not suffer from the plague of 
unsightly ruins, and these are 
standing monuments to the inertia 
of the local communities. 

These ruins are just as much a 
blot on the rural as on the urban 
scene, and it is about time, for the 
sake of our self-respect, that we 
cleared them. 

The farmer can make no better 
contribution to the amenities of the 
countryside in general and of his 
own house in particular than by 
planting a flower garden. The 
relatively few such gardens as exist 
g adden the hearts of the passers-by 


and compel respect for the owner. 
A snug, well-painted farmstead 
surrounded by flowers is the pride 
of the countryside the whole world 
over. The farmer who wishes to con- 
tribute a little extra to the enjoy- 
ment of our visitors will earn their 
gratitude by not allowing his hedges 
to attain a height that will obscure 
the view of the surrounding country- 
side from the passing motorist 
Surely none of these suggestions 
is grandiose or impractical. Their 
implementation calls for no more 
than a little effort and civic spirit. 
If anyone thinks they do, might I 
conclude by mentioning one small 
community that will not agree. 
Years before Tourist Develop- 
ment Companies were thought of, 
the people of Portumna, Co. Gal- 
way, got together and did al! 
more than I have suggested here 
Portumna, with a population of 
less than a thousand, is not a tourist 
resort, and architecturally it is not 
one bit more favoured than its neigh- 
bours. Its people, however, have a 
strongly developed civic spirit and 
they have made their little town the 
envy of the district and county. 
What the people of Portumna 
have done, other large communities, 
more directly interested in the 
tourist trade, could do even better. 
But for inertia. 


and 


THE old Kerryman was remarkably well-informed, but so 
very lazy that the new parish priest asked him how he had 


contrived to learn so much. 


“Yerra, Father, I just heard it here and there,” was the 
reply, “and I was too lazy to forget it.” 


To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the malady of the 


ignorant. 











Our judges maintain a standard of learning and professional 
competence unsurpassed in any other country 


The Majesty of 


the Law 


AN IRISH BARRISTER 


FY uE Irish, unlike the Romans or 
| the English, are not a great 

law-making people. Back in the 
old Bardic days their genius mani- 
fested itself in administering and 


pounding a code of law that had 
existed in Ireland from unrecorded 


n the English system moved 
nd took over from the Brehon 
the Irish developed a special 
the law. The 
system, nevertheless, 
place in the 


rr evading 
English 


-spectable 


| Law 


Nonconformist 


against Catholics 
Protestants in- 
for a tume. 


development 


I ords of a famous judgment, 
ie law of the time did not presume 
the existence of a Catholic Irishman. 
In the end Catholic Irishmen 

1 them, but the Penal Laws 


left behind a legacy of cynicism and 

picion which even today tends to 
Irishman’s fundamental 
pect for legal forms. 

By the Constitution of the 
Republic of Ireland the operation of 
law, the administration of justice 
and the constitution of the courts 
are given formal order and 


authority. Charged upon oath to up- 
hold the law, the courts comprise 
Courts of First Instamce and a 
Court of Final Appeal. 

The Court of Final Appeal is the 
Supreme Court, where the Chief 
Justice, the Hon. Conor A. Maguire, 
presides over four other judges. 

The Courts of First Instance 
comprise the High Court, whose 
President is Mr. Justice Davitt (son 
of Land Leaguer Michael Davitt), 
and courts of local and limited juris- 
diction called the Circuit and 
District Courts. 

Only in the Supreme and High 
Courts may constitutional issues be 
raised. 

Judges of the Supreme and High 
Courts enjoy an aimost absolute 
security of office, and all judges are 
independent of the Legislature and 
the Executive—an_ essential 
guard of any democratic system. 

Judges of the Supreme and High 
Courts may be removed from office, 
but only for stated misbehaviour or 
incapacity, and then only upon a 
resolution passed by both Houses of 
the Oireachtas (Parliament). 

The Constitution, moreover, 
specifically guarantees judges against 


safe- 


THE MAJESTY 


any reduction in pay; increases may 
be granted. The Chief Justice, with 
{£4,600 a year, is the highest paid 
fficial in the State. Mr. de Valera, 
the head of the Government, has 
only £2,500. 

Phe eight High Court judges get 

each; the eleven Cuircuit 
judges approximately £2,500 


{ 2, “ 


aX 

forty-two District Justices 
exercise a limited jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal cases. They may 


cases of felony, for example, 
vhen an accused so elects, civil 
where not more than {100 is 
ved, and impose a jail sentence 
more than twelve months. 
the judges proper, they 
re 1 the wil! of the 
Minister for Justice and their pay 1s 
nteed. Their pay ranges 
1,800 to £2,000 a year, de- 
on whether they sit in 
in the provinces. 
[he pay of the Judiciary is not 
tl the standards of Texas 


LLIN 


novable at 


by those of England, 

pports a body of judges 

10 maintain a standard of learning, 

fessional competence and _per- 

| decorum unsurpassed in any 
country. 

[he harmony of opinion and in- 

between Bench and Bar in 


Ireland is due as much to tradition 
the fact that all judgeships in 
C erior courts are restricted to 
the Bar. The professions of barrister 
1 solicitor are kept distinct, as 
they are in England and in some of 
‘r colonies. _ 
The special business of barristers 
advocacy of cases in open 
court. By usage they cannot under- 


lua 
iS Si< 


OF THE LAW 1§ 


take a case without the intervention 
of a solicitor (who “ instructs” his 
chosen barrister)—except in crimi- 
nal cases, when a barrister may be 
engaged directly by having a fee 
given to him in open court. 

Barristers cannot maintain an 
action for their fees, which are re- 
garded as gratuities. 

The traditional association of 
judges and barristers in Ireland 
goes back to the early half of the 
14th century. At that time, they 
lived in collegiate community in a 
house which stood on the site of 
the present City Hall of Dublin. In 
1542 King Henry VIII approved of 
their occupation of another house, 
to be called King’s Inns. 

King’s Inns continues to be used 
as the meeting-place and library for 
judges and barristers, as a school for 
Bar students and a dining-hall for 
all three. Judges and barristers may 


dine there at will. Students are 
obliged to dine at least four times 
per term. 

Traditional forms are carefully 
preserved in King’s Inns. Judges, 
barristers and students wear their 
gowns at dinner, and at the con- 
clusion of the courses table-cloths 
are removed and wine and snuff 


served. Students are limited to wine 
and light beer, but judges and bar- 
risters can enjoy a more ample 
choice. 

The waiters at table wear fawn, 
cutaway coats, red plush breeches, 
long white stockings and black 
pumps with silver buckles. The 
resident secretary-steward is called 
the Under-Treasurer. There is no 
record that there ever was a 
Treasurer. 
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Irish barristers may be called to 
the English Bar without passing any 
examination, and many Irish bar- 
risters are appointed to judicial 
appointments in British colonies. 

Decisions of Irish judges are 
quoted in English courts. The deci- 
sions of the late Mr. Justice Gavan 
Duffy, for example, were frequently 
quoted as much for their literary 
quality as for their mastery of law. 

Similarly, where no Irish prece- 
dent exists, our judges may be 
guided by English decisions. 

The Irish Bar maintains a 
vigorous and independent life of its 
own. Financial rewards for success 
are not so great as in England 
(where the late Sir Stafford Cripps 
was reported to have made £40,000 
a year at the Bar at a time when 
{1 was worth five dollars). But, 
according to the late Mr. Maurice 
Healy (who practised at both Bars), 


Memo To fohn Ford 


forensic contest is keener in Ireland. 

A very successful Senior Counsel 
may make as much as £10,000 a 
year, but not more than four or five 
Senior Counsel at any one time 
could hope to make as much as this. 

Senior Counsel is the higher rank 
among barristers. The appointment 
carries the right to place the initials 
S.C. after the holder’s surname and 
the privilege of wearing a silk, in- 
stead of a stuff, gown. Senior 
Counsel replaces the old rank of 
King’s or Queen’s Counsel, which 


was an award of the Lord 
Chancellor of England. 
At least two King’s Counsel, 


however, are still in practice at the 
Irish Bar: Mr. F. Fitzgibbon, 


K.C., and Mr. V. Leonard, K.C., 
both of whom were appointed in 
1921 according to letters patent as 
“His Majesty’s Counsel learned in 
law 


” 





evi sec 


Proressor W. B. STaNForD has suggested that a film about 
Thomas Moore, mainly in the setting of Georgian Dublin, 


might be well worth making. 
Whatever about 


Georgian Dublin, it seems certain that a 


film based on the poet’s life and lyrics would be a whacking 
success. In fact, it is a matter for wonder that somebody of 
the calibre of John Ford did not think of it long ago. 

Phat is why I thought it a pity the professor made his 
suggestion in public (during a lecture to the members of the 
Thomas Moore Society), because there is a danger it will 
reach the ears of the wrong people in the film world, with the 
inevitable result: a botched production. 

—L1AM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


r 


J OASTMASTER: One who uses a few appropriated words. 








This Irish-American has demonstrated by hts initiative that 
the American poor-boy-makes-good 
tradition is no myth 


The Kerrigan 
ANN C. 


ORATIO ALGER was one of 
America’s most popular writers 
with his stories of the poor but 
honest boy who by hard work, 
honesty and courage became wealthy 
and successful, and as a rule ended 
his career as the head of his firm. 
In Nashville, Tennessee, is a 
living personification of an Alger 
tale: Philip Kerrigan, Jr., who pro- 
gressed from a blacksmith’s appren- 
tice to the head of his own 
$10,000,000-a-year fabricating plant. 
He is the third of the ten children 
of Philip, Sr., and Mary Beehan 
Kerrigan, who are typical of 
the average hard-working _Irish- 
American young Catholic couple of 
the early days of this century, who 
tried by example and teaching to 
instil in their children those prin- 
ciples which would make them 
exemplars of their Faith and (as a 


corollary) good citizenship. They 
taught them to live up to the 
Kerrigan family motto: “f’aime 


> 


mon Dieu, mon Roi et mon Pays 
(“I love my God, my King and my 
Country ”) 

Their five boys and five girls, 
still a close-knit family group, are 
now respected and_ responsible 
American citizens with families of 


Success Story 


McGOVERN 


their own, and active in civic and 
religious organisations. 

Philip attended parochial and 
public schools in Nashville, and at 
an early age went to work as a 
blacksmith’s apprentice for a local 
iron shop. The fact that he learned 
his trade well is evidenced by 
examples of his handiwork while 
employed there, such as the beauti- 
ful ornamental iron gates at old St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Nashville. 

But Philip felt that his best 
opportunity for advancement lay in 
a shop of his own where he could 
produce the type of hand-wrought 
ornamental iron which made the 
craftsmen of Europe so famous. So 
he hoarded his meagre earnings and 
attended night courses at Watkins’ 
Institute and the University of 
Tennessee Extension School. 

In 1929, when he was twenty- 
five, it became apparent to him that 
he could not possibly save enough 
from his earnings to buy the neces- 
sary equipment and materials, 


so he 


decided to borrow the required 
capital. 
In those days, just before the 


great depression, it was difficult to 
find anyone willing to loan money, 
particularly when the only security 
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was a good reputation and hard 
work. But a man was found who 
had enough faith in the project to 
sign his note for a bank loan for the 
1,700 dollars necessary to start it on 
its way. And so in May, 1929, the 
Forges of Kerrigan was founded in 
a deserted garage building in the 


section of Nashville known as 
Black Bottom. 

Two assistants were hired and 
within six months the initial loan 


was paid off. Within the next few 
years some of the most beautiful 
ornamental iron work seen in the 
South came from this small shop. 


Many palatial homes were then 
being built with balconies, stair- 
ways, fences and gates of fine hand- 
wrought iron. Lawns and terraces 
were decorated with finely detailed 
iron furniture, fountains, etc 
Ancient iron gates were imported 


from Ireland and England and 
reworked to provide entrances for 
t llum homes being 
Tt 


nte-bellum res- 
iring that period. 


} 


ored d 


Nor were the churches being 
neglected, what with intricately 
patterned communion rails, lec- 
terns, reredoses and _ baptistery 
gates—all produced by the Forges 
of Kerrigan. 

With the advent of war in 
Europe American industries were 


Naracteristic 


sagacity, Philip Ker- 


diverted into warlike channels. With 
c 
r 4 


igan purchased a large plant in 
East Nashville and started turning 
out such materials as_ balloon- 


barrage equipment. 

On America’s entry into the war, 
another building was leased, a huge 
new welding machine was purchased 
and airplane landing mats were 


produced for both the Army and 
the Navy. 

Yet another plant was purchased 
in North Nashville to enable 
Kerrigan Iron Works to go into 
production of locomotive cabs and 
ash pans, which were sent to Russia 


under Lend-Lease. After that, 
T-6-B pontoons (called “the 
slickest trick of the war’) were 


produced for the Navy Department. 

These were used extensively in 
the European and Pacific theatres 
for landings, as dry docks for ship 
repairs, as make-shift shower stalls 
in the jungle, and numerous other 
uses. John and Leo Kerrigan, who 
were both serving in the Pacific, 
frequently saw their — brother’s 
products in use there. 

After the war, and making use of 
the production ideas learned during 
the national emergency, Philip 
quickly transferred his company’s 
efforts to manufacturing the items 
required for peacetime living, fur- 
nishing structural steel and miscel- 
laneous and ornamental iron for the 
churches, hospitals, theatres, homes 
and industrial buildings then in de- 
mand. Many a church and home are 
decorated with the lovely, lacy iron 
work which started out as a doodle 
on Philip’s writing pad. 

The war left Europe devastated, 
millions of her homeless ones were 
seeking refuge in America, and it 
was characteristic of Philip to 
promptly offer work and homes to 
some of the displaced persons 
through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Today, a decade 
later, many of these people are 
numbered among the company’s 
most loyal employees. The old land- 


THE 


ing mat machine was converted 
manufacture steel grating, open steel 
flooring, and today Kerrigan Iron 
Works. with its Weldforged Grating, 
ufactured in mild steel, stain- 
less steel and aluminium, is one of 
the largest manufacturers of this 
item in the U.S.A. 


Por e grandstands were pro- 
d 1 and today they are to be 
found in thirty states. Street and 
flo iting standar were then 
produced, and today many of the 


most brightly illuminated streets 1n 
America are lighted by Kerrigan 


Ye 
4 ty’ ols > 7 1 tr 
Kerrigan Iron Works employs 
I a 
S Ali 4 Wnom KNOW 
| “ee za 
1 their employer they have 


¢ +} ta ; ; rr 1 ( > 
e they can turn to in Case 


of any problem, personal, financial 
or otherwise. If illness strikes, he 
hurr » the bedside to offer every 
re rce of the company to hasten 
r ery 
Philip Kerrigan’s generosity, not 
his own Church but to many 
well known. Whenever a 
long rht contract is received, or 
problem sol that very 
c generous cheque goes to some 
church or charitable organisation 
In June, 1943. Philip and Betty 
Br were married in Blessed 
Sacrament Church in Memphis -by 
their life-long friend, Msgr. Merlin 


» has also officiated at 
three children: 








now thirteen), Anne Phyllis 
and Philip HI (four). The 
cl en love to visit the company’s 
offices and plants and they share 


many hobbies with their parents. 
The Kerrigans’ stately home, 
Longacres”, is beautified with 


““ 
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FTER the recent ill-fated 
revolution in Hungary, Philip 
Kerrigan promptly advised 
Senator Albert Gore that he 
would provide jobs and homes 
for a number of these people 
sequently more than thirty 
ese refugees were brought 
to Nashville, jobs provided for 
the twenty-five wage earners 
among them, homes located and 
clothing and furniture procured 

Transportation was provided 
to take them to work until 
earned their way around 
the city and a teacher engaged 
to conduct nightly classes in 
lich 


5 
These me 


4 


>) 
at rh 
2) 


they 


ven are quickly learn- 
ng to adapt themselves to the 
American way of life, and one 
of their first acts upon receiv- 
r their first pay-cheque was 
to open savings accounts. Many 
have already joined parish 
Organisations, and a number 
have already purchased auto- 


¢ 


exquisite iron 
and 


surmounted 


trellises and railings 
handsome entrance gates 

the Kerrigan family 
crest are incorporated figures of St. 
Josep! 1 and St. Patrick and other 
religious emblems. The Kerrigans 
love to entertain their friends in an 
atmosphere reminiscent of the Old 
South 


One project in which the whole 


family wholeheartedly participates 
is Mrs K errigan’s -herb garden 
— ry s little walled garden, with 


its Old-World atmosphere, Mrs. 
Rocio picks the aromatic herbs 
which add so much to her cuisine. 
In the garden also are old-fashioned 
hemp bee skelps, and there are lead 
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statues (fashioned by the well- 
known American sculptor Robert 
Savage) of St. Fiacre, the Patron of 
Gardeners, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Patron of the Birds, and St. 
Ambrose, Patron of the Bees. There 
are also imported Italian stone 
statues of these saints. 

Here is one man who, in a rela- 


tively short time, has proved that in 
America, with devotion to God and 
country, hard work, honesty and 
integrity, it is possible to develop a 
happy family life, build a large 
business with contented, loyal em- 
ployees, and amass a sizeable for- 
tune in the American tradition of 
“poor boy makes good ”’. 


beg: a 
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A Printer’s Prayer 

To the Great Printer Who Prints in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and Whose Type Faces are stars and clouds, 

autumn leaves and sunbeams, snowflakes and flowers, this is 

my prayer :— 

That I may SET UP my life to the MEASURE of a man; that I 
may have the courage, win or lose, to follow the RULES of the 
game; that I may POINT my life towards the things that count; 
that I may LOCK UP within my heart idle tales, gossip, and 
words that hurt; that I may MAKE READY for the opportunities 
that my way; that I may REGISTER in my 
memory the splendour of sunsets, the glow of friendships, the 
thrill of great music, and the mental lift of inspiring thoughts; 
that I may PRESS forward in the spirit of adventure towards 
new horizons of achievement; that I may WORK AND TURN out 
worthy accomplishments; that the IMPRESSIONS I make on the 
white pages of time may encourage, cheer, and inspire all 
those who cross my path; that I may BIND together in my own 
life all those positive qualities that make for happy, creative, 
triumphant living; and finally, 0 MASTER OF PRINTERS, help 
me to avoid the disgrace of making ri of my life and guide 
me safely around the yawning mouth of the HELL ROX. 


to serve come 


Local Enterprise 
GA the surgeon to his Cork patient: 
» 

operation we can give 
do you prefer?” 

“ Yerra,” said the patient, “I wouldn’t be a good Corkman 
if I didn’t support home enterprise. Give me a_ local 
anesthetic!” —J. M. 


“For the coming 
you gas, chloroform or ether. Which 
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She need not work except for her own 
satisfaction. She has a genuine passion 
for acting 





Peggy's Wise 
Plan for 


| lappiness 


Wisi I LUNCHED WITH PEGGY 

( ins in her beautiful house 
off Lon Belgrave Square, she’d 
jus hree pictures in a row 
tne ‘ g Hell Drive 

S ingly aware that a ver- 
S g record has ide it difh- 
Cult [07 r to register a very Cefinite 
personality on the public’s mind. 

“TI Jook younger than I sound. 
Sor I photograph more fragile 


than I am,” she said. x“ Besides, either 


people remember seeing me in Junior 

Miss in 1943 and still think I’m a 

chilc r else they forget that I 

wa en een-ager, and say I must 
aga 


now Oe forty: 
» 


t, Peggy is a young and pretty 


triple life as 


ir-old 


band 1s a 


managing a 
wife. mother (of a_three-ye 
world-famous for 


Peggy 
yf per- 


cheerful» person, 
heavy weather 
though I suspect her 
six vears in Hollywood must have 
entailed a good deal of professional 
ppointment. 


“Wh 1en I look back on 


an experi- 


ence, I remember just the nice parts 
and forget the rest,” was her only 
comment. 


This wise plan for happiness helps 
Peggy remember how much she en- 
joyed working with Ronald Colman 
and Charles Coburn, and making 
Moss Rose, one of her best films. 

A genuine passion for acting is one 
of the surprises about Peggy, who 
need not work except for her own 
satisfaction. 

She gave me the impression that 


she agrees with those who think she’s 





an even better stage than screen 
actres 
F. B. L. in Woma 
The Rusted Watch 
A RUSTING WATCH HAS’ STAYED 
with Captain Albert Arthur 


Bestic of Bray, Co. Wicklow, for 
forty-two years—to recall the most 
harrowing eighteen minutes of his 
life 

The captain was a junior third 


officer on the Lusitania, he told 

he fondled the watch that stopped 
p.m. (the moment he dived 
from the sinking ship): “I can 
never forget the last cries of despair, 
terror and men, 
and children ner plunged 
the bottom 


inguish of 
as the li 


women 


“In my forty-nine years at sea I 
have never known such _ horror 
Death came to hundreds without 


One moment the band was 
playing Tipperary So Far Away 
Ireland was within sight. The 
next, bang—and the Lusitania was 
a wreck 

“Bur I think I was really saved a 
month before the torpedo touched 


warning 
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The day I was posted to 
iner I decided a plush ship de- 


d the best in uniforn So I 


the liner 


ney from 
New 
baggage-room duty in 


on May 7 I 


he dusty room. 


was assigned to 
the hold, 


was asked to go into 


‘I prized my new uniform so 
nuch that I decided to change into 


old clothes in my cabin. That 


agecK WILD sec I rpea 
tribe Ta ‘+ seiaé ~ 1; 9 
strike. Now my uniform hes fifty 
fathoms deep off the Old Head of 
K 
] > » | } ' 
\ i 1OM St elgnteel ] Sf: 


] y ’ = 

( Lusitant ne 

| 7 141 A 
Phe ptain raddled st 1-in 
l Lalned f tr | 1 
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waited four hours for rescue 


Sunday Express. 


She’d Like To Do Films 


WHEN MAUREEN POTTER WAS TEN 
n T ) 


in ?f ren } ung 
st AW Cut LOFT ©} -“aancing. 
: : 
Since that serious and ambitious day, 


igh-stepping and bemedalled Feis 
one of Maureen’s 


And like that dim- 


gueen has become 
lunniest creations 
wit Dolores, like Auntie Jenny 
is Mrs. Mulligan’s sister) or any of 
the other shadow 
always hanging around 


who 


-selves who are 
Maureen, the 
step-dancer was drawn from life, ex- 
perience and 

Miss Potter firmly believes that all 


r 
j 


acquaintances 


comedy is basec 


iot TO 


on truth. “ Dolores 
about a dozen people I 
And she is always 


owes a 
know, she saVS. 


working: a bus-ride or a cup of coffee 
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HE MEASURED THE COMET 
N Irish Jesuit, Fr. Dan 
Ad 


Connell, Director of 
Vatican Observatory, succeeded 
in measuring the length of tt 
second tail of the Arend-Roland 
comet which flashed at 
brightest on the sky earlier las 


ather O'Connell said that 
on the basis of photographs 
taken by the Observatory 
was able to determine that 
comets econd tail wa 
formed by an_ explosive 
which, according to his ca 


tions, was at least 4,350.00 
mites long 

He added: “ My 
permit me to Say that 


comets second tail is fe j 
by a material shot out of ¢ 


terrific speed so a 


comet at 

appear in a perfect straight lir 

| have calculated the length of 

this jet as at least 7,009,000 

kilometres (4,350,000 mile 
—Ilrish Cathoh 


may bring her a word, a phras: 

gesture which Dolores might use, o1 
Auntie Jenny, or any of the othe! 
crazy but essentially realistic charac- 


ters which Maureen 


} 


has helped 
create. 

She has been working with Jimmy 
O’Dea now for about ten years. In 
that time the characters they have 
created have become more real, to 
thousands of theatre-goers, than any 
Fluther Good or Christy Mahon of 
the legitimate stage. “Now Id like 
to do some films,” says Maureen. 

She could make a fortune on Ameri- 
can or British TV. But Maureen is a 
Dubliner—and a Northsider at that. 
And here in Dublin she can be as 
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subtle and sophisticated as she likes, evolved by sixty-year-old Mrs. Eileen 

or she has as much trust in her audi- Gallagher, of Tallaght, Co. Dublin 
ences as they have in her Mrs. Gallagher is the Ir 

—IJrish Times. with the white, double-breasted 

turkey, now the rage in the United 

Gaelic Scholar States, and her plan is concentration 


r 


BORN IN DvuBLIN FIFTY-SIX YEARS © the breeding. 

azo, Mvles Dillon. when a bov. Because the Irish Republi could 
heard Douglas Hvde speaking. It not produce white turkeys it has lost 
mav be that that contact with the 2 United States Army and Navy 


Vv il 


founder of the Gaelic League struck ©Fder for 35,000 turkeys 
in the boy’s mind the sperk of en- “ America will never again take the 
sevsieue for the tenn rane in which Ordinary turkey from . ind within 
he was to make his career a few years’ time there will be a 
In the ’thirties he lectured at SWitch-over in Britain, too. We must 
U.C.D. and T.C._D. before going to ‘Start planning now or we will be 
America. where he staved for ten Squeezed out of the international 
years lding 1 Chair of Celtic poultry 1 ket. The only ar > 
stud first at Wisconsin and then ‘he double-breasted white turkey.’ 
at Chicago. He returned to this sic According to Mrs. Gallagher, the 
of the Atlantic to spend two ye yt «Beat advantage of the white over th 
Edinburgh ordinary turk from tl rmer’s 
Finally he returned to Dublin, to POmMt of view is that it is muc 
take up an appointment in the Celtic better converter of food, It becomes 
School of the Institute for Advanced ™arketable much quicker 1S 
Studies, of which he is now a senior therefore a more economi« proposi- 
professor. He has written several] “0M. 
books and many contributions to It also has the enormous advan- 
learned journals, and at present he is ‘48¢ of having a double breast anc 
editing the Book of Rights so has more meat in proportion to 


Dr. Dillon has made one sally into one. Because it is white, it is not 
the political field; he sought election COVered with unsightly black feat! 
to the Seanad—unsuccessfully—in 
the hope of furthering reforms in Sunday 
the Irish educational system 

He opposes the present system of The Right Chances 
compulsory Irish, and he detests any [JN HIS EARLY DAYS, BELFAST ROOK- 
attempt to make the language a maker, Jim Rice, owned whippets. 
plank in a political platform As the fashions changed, he raced 

Pictorial greyhounds. His most famous dog 
was Cormorant, a hurdler, which he 
Talking Turkey bought for 1,000 guineas 
PLAN TO ENABLE THE REPUBLIC OF This was a world-record pri 
Ireland to win back its dwindling tme. 
£1,000,000 trade in turkeys has been Benny Lynch and Jimmy Warnock 


| 17} nliucke 
. when plucked. 


Dispatch 


r 
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were among the boxers who appeared 
motions at the King’s Hall 


an Hall. He is a director of 
Belfast Celtic and president of the 
Ulster Sports Club, which he 


founded more than thirty years ago. 


But, above all, Jim Rice is a gamb- 
ling man. The layman is inclined to 
rget that, in each transaction, the 


The book- 


maker has to decide how far he must 


bookmaker is also betting 


ff bets—how big a risk he can 
ke. Many a bookmaker has “hit 

floor others, like Jim Rice, 
eem to take the right chances. 


) ? oF? } I 
Belfast Telegraph. 


Makes Your Body Firm 
ME ET B.B.C 


est-snootng 


TELEVISION’S TOUGH, 
Sean Con- 


Star, 


ty-six-years-old Sean told me 
he weird tale of breaks that Jed him 
stardom. 
first,” he said. “I left 
hool at thirteen for that, but quit 
ips to become a horse driver: I 
out to anyone who 
wanted me to run his horse and cart 
round my home town.” 

And after the horses he worked as 
a french polisher for an undertaker. 
“ As soon as we knew the measure- 
ments of our latest ‘customer’ I’d 
scraping and polishing his 
coffin. On a rush job I'd stay at the 
shop overnight and sleep in my work. 
A coffin can be comfortable if you 
bring your own pillow 


“Way 


lve 1 
UMVAL 4 


rented myself 


Start 


No springs, 


“ S re 
ulic, 


came and interfered.” 


though—makes your body good and 
firm.” 

Sean landed film parts in Heil 
Drivers, No Road Back and Action 
of the Tiger, with Martine Carol and 
Van Johnson. 

He is so carried away with acting 
technique that he has rented a base 
ment flat in North London and is 
studiously practising “ The Method ” 
—the acting style followed by Mar- 
lon Brando, Carroll Baker and 
Marilyn Monroe. —Reéveiille 


George’s Long Walk 

*EORGE (“WEE GEORGIE”) CASEY 

is 100 years old. 

Few local people have not seen 
“ Wee Georgie” as he trudged along 
the roads with his barrow full of odds 
and ends. Some years ago he was a 
familiar figure in summer on the 
Dundalk-Blackrock road playing away 
on his melodeon and usually followed 
by a crowd of children. 

Anywhere there was a crowd, a 
football match, carnival or fair, “ Wee 
Georgie” was sure to be there. In 
recent years he has not been so much 
in prominence, though he does occa- 
sionally come into town from his 
little ramshackle house on the Old 
Mill Road, Castletown. 

A native of Cork City, he came to 
Dundalk fifty years ago with a Cork 
football team. When asked how did 
he travel, he said: “I walked.” He 
has been in receipt of the old age 
pension since 1927. 

—Dundalk Democrat. 


Ian’ ' tt 7 , : i 
con't you settle the case out of court?” said an Irish 
the litigants before him. 

that’s what we were doin’, sir, when the police 


—American Mercury. 


Casement’s 


Aecusing 
Ghost 





i... 


N exposing, through official British 
| channels, the atrocities that were 
being committed against helpless 
natives and the moral perversion of 
their overseers, Roger Casement un- 


witt.ngly provided the documents 
that helped to nd him to the 
caffold 

I is now generally accepted that 
the infamous diary of Armando 
i nand, which he copied in his 
own handwriting as evidence of 


these atrocities, and which he sent 
to the British authorities, was later 
circulated by these same authorities 
as his personal diary. 


Typewritten or photostatic copies 
were circulated around the time of 
his trial to offset the demand for his 
reprieve. Care was taken, for in- 
stance, that they were made avail- 
able in such quarters as the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London where they 
might cause influential Americans 
to desert Casement’s side. 

Many people were at first fooled 
by these documents. One of these 
was Alfred Noyes, who was in the 
News Division of the Foreign Office, 
a distinguished English poet who, 
taking heed of Yeats’s lines, “ The 
ghost of Roger Casement is beating 
on the door”, has written a book 
called The Accusing Ghost, or Fus- 








An English poet, taking heed 
of 
written a book u 
vindicating the Irish patriot’s 
good name 


Yeats’s injunction, has 


ith the aim of 


M. 
tice for Roger Casement (Gollancz, 
London. 1§s.). 


In this book, Noyes makes hon- 
ourable amends. “ Nineteen years 
ago,” he writes, “ W. B. Yeats in a 
poem challenged me to desert what 
he called the side of the forger and 
the perjurer, and ‘speak your bit 
in public that some amends be 
m ade. ’ 

‘In the open letter which I wrote 
to him at the time and which was 
published on March 3rd, 1937, in 
the Irish Press, I suggested that a 
committee of four experts should be 
chosen to examine the original 
‘diary’. The suggestion, 
though since that day it has been 
most urgently renewed by others, 
has met with nothing but evasions. 

‘But examination of all the evi- 
dence available reveals one damning 
fact: in every attempt that has been 
made to substantiate the charges 
against Casement’s moral character, 
there turns out to be something dis- 
torted, untrue, and in some cases 
obviously manipulated or given a 
false colouring by change of phrase. 

“T am now convinced that what 
in perfectly good faith I accepted in 
1916 was imposed upon me, as it 
was imposed upon many others.” 

As late as last year it was stated 


1 
alleged 





THE 


in the British House of Commons, 
by way of interjection when the 
Government was being pressed for 
authentication or otherwise of the 
diary, that Alfred Noyes himself had 
distributed a copy or copies. “ This 
is absolutely false,” he replied in a 
letter to the London Times, “ and it 
is also an illustration of the wrong 
that is being done to private indi- 
viduals by the disgraceful conduct 
of the Home Office. 

“In 1916, when I was doing some 
work in the News Department of 
the Foreign Office, a copy of the 
alleged ‘ diary’ was placed upon my 
desk. It was a typed, not a photo- 
graphic, copy, as Mr. René MacColl 
states in his book. It was left with 
me for a few minutes and was then 
somewhat hastily withdrawn. It was 
never in my possession. I was merely 
one of the many to whom it was 
shown (as we now know) on the dis- 
graceful recommendation of the 
legal adviser to the Home Office (Sir 
Ernley Blackwell 
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In defence of Casement, Mr. 
Noyes makes many telling points in 
his new book. The diary stated to 
be found in 1916 “ is for the year 
1903 ” (Basil Thomson says from 
1903—in itself an unusual phrase 
for a single diary), and this is exactly 
the year for which there would have 
been accessible in the Government 
archives the reports in Casement’s 
own handwriting with dates and 
places of his investigations in the 
Congo. 

Sull more remarkable is the coin- 
cidence that the only other section 
of the diary of which typed copies 
have been shown (as lately as 1956) 
is for the years 1910 and 1911, for 
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which, again, there were in acc¢ 
sible archives the reports, with date 
and places in Casement’s own v 
ing, of the Putomayo investigat! 
together with the diary, or extract 
from the diary, of Armando N: 
mand. 

“Tf the matter had been 
there, the ‘ considerable gaps ° mig! 
at least have aroused suspicion, 
perhaps we have here an explana 
tion of why a single volume gradu 
ally developed into five, of wh 
discovery there is no record at 

In the story of the finding of 
diary or diaries, there is a mass of 
contradictions in the accounts fr 
British official sources. In some 
accounts, what was allegedly found 
is referred to as a “rolled manu 
script’, and one of the people 
deceived was an American journalist 
Ben Allen, of the Associated Pre 

Britain wanted the alleged dia 
circulated in America, obviously to 
prevent Casement from gaining a 
reprieve or becoming a patriot 
martyr. 

Admiral Hall, who was in cha 
of Naval Intelligence at the British 
Admiralty in the First World War, 
showed Mr. Allen what purported 
to be the original, and offered copies 
for cabling to New York. Mr. Allen 
asked if he could confront Casement 
with them in prison, but this request 
was repeatedly refused. 

““My only concern,” says Mr. 
Allen, “when I was solicited by 
Hall to cable the story of the alleged 
diary to New York was to pay due 
heed to the ethical code of the Asso- 
ciated Press, which prevented me 
from handling the story until I had 
verified every pertinent fact con- 


CASEMENT’S ACCUSING 


nected with it. That was the only 
discussion I had with Hall—my in- 
sistence that I take the copy of the 
diary to Casement to get his side of 
the story. His repeated refusal con- 
vinced me that there was something 
back of it that he dared not disclose. 
Now I am sure of it. To me, the 
purpose is obvious now: to blacken 
Casement’s character so that the 
United States would not ask for his 
reprieve.” 

F. E. Smith (later Lord Birken- 
head), in his capacity as Attorney- 
General, was able to appoint him- 
self Crown Prosecutor of his politi- 
cal enemy, Casement, at the famous 
trial, and in 1918 he is quoted thu: 
in the Bosten Post: “In the first 
place, it does not seem to be known 
here that after the trial of Sir Roger 
Casement I threatened to resign 
from the Cabinet unless this traitor 
was executed. You will remember 
that a tremendous effort was made 
to save Casement, and for a time the 
Government was wobbling. I gave 
them choice of Casement or myself. 
Nothing gave me greater delight 
than the execution of Casement.” 

“If this is true,” comments 
Alfred Noyes, “ Smith must have 
had a miserable life.” 

he view that Casement was not 
a traitor to England because he was 
serving Ireland, was overruled at 
the trial; the prosecution, indeed, 
wanted the defence to accept the 
diaries as grounds for proceeding 
on a plea of insanity. But no one 
could believe Casement insane; he 
looked “ the most noble man in the 
court ”’. 
Nor was the North of Ireland 
precedent of bringing German arms 
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Home Rule regarded as 


to oppose 
anything in favour of Casement’s 
stand for his country. There was 
one law for Casement, and another 
for Carson and F. E. Smith. 

In his book, Famous Trials, Lord 
Birkenhead gave this account of the 
diary which, in other versions, was 
found in a “locked trunk” in 
police possession before Casement’s 
return from Germany, in his “ lug- 
gage”’ on his arrest, and now 
according to Birkenhead 

“In 1916, on Good Friday 
persons in Tralee saw a light at sea, 
and during the night a boat came 
to the shore containing three men 
One was Casement, another was 
Bailey, a member of the _ Irish 
Brigade who had joined with a view 
to getting back home if he could 
When they landed the boat was 
abandoned on the beach, and Bailey 
buried there some maps of Ireland 
of German origin, and three coat 
one of which contained Casement’s 
diary.” 

Bulmer Hobson has pu 
record about Casement’s 


this on 


return 








- 


rom Putomayo: “Among other 
things he told me of a diary belong- 
ing to one of the worst scoundrels 
engaged in ill-treating the natives. 
He had got possession of this diary 
and translated it and sent it to the 
Foreign Office along with his report 
and other papers containing evi- 
dence against the company and its 


Casement, despite requests when 
he was in prison, was denied the 
opportunity to answer “ these false 


and malicious insinuations ”’, and to 
the alleged originals are 

denied to all enquirers. From the 
very beginning, they were being re- 
therefore they ought not 
been destroyed—if they 


t ‘ 


British officialdom’s continued 
evasiveness when asked for authen- 
tication of the diary is underlined 
by Alfred Noyes. The replies in the 
House of Commons are suggestive 
avoid a 


f verbal acrobatics to 
answer. 
“The latest: suggestion, as this 
book goes to press,” says Mr. Noyes, 
that a microfilm copy of this 
typed copy of the elusive originals 
will soon be made available to seri- 
historians. All this ridiculous 
mystery and multiplication of copies 
of copies of phantom originals only 
emphasise the need for a proper and 


cfr ane 


Aipall 


ous 
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straightforward inquiry by experts.’ 

Mr. Noyes deals to some extent 
with the trial, out of which Case 
ment emerged with a_ shining 
nobility that could only be offset by 
“the black diaries ”. 

He was convicted under a 565 
year-old statute, and he said from 
the dock: ‘‘ There is an objection, 
possibly not good in law, but surely 
good on moral grounds, against the 
application to me here of this old 
English statute, §65 years old, that 
seeks to deprive an Irishman today 
of life and honour, not for ‘ adher 
ing to the king’s enemies’, but for 
adhering to his own people. 

“Loyalty is a sentiment, not a 
law. It rests on love, not on re 
straint. The government of Ireland 
by England rests on restraint and 
not on law, and since it demands no 
love it can evoke no loyalty.” 

The judge, Rufus Isaacs, wore 
the black cap “at a grotesque 
angle’ as he sentenced Casement 

. . “May the Lord have mercy 
upon your soul.” 

“And may He have mercy on 
yours,” said a woman in court. 

Father McCarroll, the prison 
chaplain who visited Casement 
every day in the condemned cell, 
said of him: “ He was a saint. We 
should be praying to him rather 
than for him.” 


A 


ENTHUSIASTS without capacity are the 


peopie 


A SKI » why she 
explained : 


none 


-- 


really dangerous 


—JOHN MORLEY. 


had never married, an Irish Quaker spinster 
“It takes a mighty good husband to be better 


Crossroads Shannon Airport is the world 


in microcosm, yet it has a 
of the 3 , 


flavour of 1ts own that 1s 


A i r uniquely Irish 





MONG the airports of the world, the long leap across a” Atlantic. 

Shannon is not the largest, the Later, eastbound flights, from New 

busiest, or the most striking York or Montreal, meet the dawn 
in appearance, yet it is probably the as it rises over the misty green hills 
most talked about. behind the airport. 

Many overseas travellers especially It is an axiom of commercial 
request that they will be put aboard aviation that a "plane on the ground 
a “plane that will land at Shannon, js a dead loss. The big effort of all 
even when a more direct flight is the service crews is to do their work 
available. as fast as possible so that the planes 

Shannon is an exciting place to can get on their way again. 
visit, a kind of condensation of the — are serviced with fuel and 
drama of international air travel to- eng oul, for instance, by squads 
day. It is a crossroads, a Grand Cen- of ei ight to ten men who work to- 
tral of transatlantic aviation, where gether with the snap and precision 
the big Stratocruisers, Super Con- of well-practised teams. 
stellations and DC-7s from count- Because it is a windv 
less faraway points of the compass because the Killarney 
roar out of the night, stop awhile, miles to the south-west. provi 
and then roar away again. From blockade against mists saltien 3 
dusk to dawn, Shannon is an oasis from the sea, Shannon is one of the 
of light in the North Atlantic dark- most fog-free airports in Europe 


, 
— 


v 


ness, and it provides momentary For this reason, there are almost 
refuge for *planes and people from as many unscheduled planes arriv- 
all over the world. ing as scheduled ones. The “ non- 


The "planes, standing on the run- skeds” come to Shannon for fuel 
way aprons, silhouetted against the when the airport where the: 


brilliant white light, remain only originally scheduled to lan 
long enough to have their engines closed in by fog. 

checked and to be fuelled and ser- Crewmen never know how many 
viced. In the early hours of the ‘planes they will be called up to 
night, they are westbound—from work on during the night. Their 
Rome, Paris, London and other job, however, is a lot easier than it 


European cities. Shannon is a_ used to be. Esso Petroleum (Ireland 
springboard from which they make have installed a hydrant system at 


Condensed from The Lamp 
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We 


Shannon. Fuel that was formerly de- 
livered to the airliners by tank truck 
now comes via pipelines from a tank 
farm a mile from the airport directly 
to the runway aprons. 

The crewmen merely have to lift 


up a metal cover that is flush with 
the pavement, connect a hose, and 


which are on the 


1 
> galge 
e gauges, 


squat red servicer that is used to 
filter and meter the fuel. 


When it opened as a refuelling 


base for commercial land ’planes, 
Shannon looked more like a cow 
pasture than an international air- 
port. Its control tower was a ladder 


with a hut on top. Another hut, 
about 20 feet by 20 feet, housed 
e entire office staff. Today, Shan- 





non’s | ges. restaurant, customs- 
free shop and administrative offices 
pread out behind thé runways, and 
1.5 mplovees work in them 
M than > passengers 
| d through since it opene 
| past nine years, Shan 
utation ha rung in part 
from its large customs-free shop, 
whic kind of miniature depart- 
nent store where visitors can buy a 
camera, perfume, liquor and many 
ther thing prices considerably 
less than they would pay at home 
I 1, the airport is now the 
greatest single source of dollars in 
Ireland 
I | es and salesgirls wear 
emer oT nifor ind speak 
with g Irish brogues. And thev 
seem to tak n Irish pleasure in 
meeting strangers. On any night. 
they may talk to people from all 
over X i rists from the 


In Saris, an 
an American 
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ANY of the Esso crew have 
worked around  long-rang 
‘planes since Shannon opened as 
the first international airport 
shortly after the end of Wor 
War Il 

Three of them, in fact, fuelled 
the first commercial airliner ever 
to make a transatlantic flig 
That was in 1936, when Pan 
American took a Sikorsky Flying 
Boat from Port Washington 
Long Island, to an inlet off the 
Shannon River called Foynes 
Foynes, which is still a part of 
Shannon airport, was the first 
transatlantic seaplane base 
though only a few ‘planes landed 
there 

When they did, the Esso crew 


a 


men would take gasoline in 
barrels out to the ‘planes in 
rowboats and pump it in by 
hand. There were six of the 
handling aviation fuel in those 
days; now there are sevent 


SIX 
| Japupupniudupnpaduinpmininpapadndm pny: 2 


movie star, a British diplomat 


whole wide range of people who to 


day travel the international ’planes 
Few who work at Shannon speak 
any language but English (some 


learn Gaelic at school), and yet the 
somehow manage to understand and 
communicate easily and freely 
Sometimes they are ingenious when 
run into a language problem 
A newspaper reporter assigned 
Shannon, for example, once wanted 
to interview a Chinese prelate who 
did not speak English. The reporter 
looked around the lounge and 
spotted an American priest, who 
agreed to help him get his interview. 
This was accomplished by having 
the priest translate the reporter’s 
questions into Latin. 


they 


CROSSROADS 

The currencies of other nations 
present no problems to them either. 
When a man in a turban offers a 


girl behind the linen counter rupees 
yment, she doesn’t bat an eye; 


list 


he takes a quick look at a 
and 


gives rates of exchange 


promptly makes change. She does 
th ime if you offered florins, 


ancs, escudos, marks, lire, schill- 
ings, pesetas, or the pound notes 


fri nine different British terri- 
e people who work at 

SI 1 speak of their experiences, 
rely mention the celebrities 
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them feel sad, the way 
people from the outlying villages 
will follow the ancient custom of 
serenading a departing relative with 
Irish ballads. 

You still hear about the Ameri- 
can whose visit to Shannon was at 
least as effective as kissing the 
Blarney Stone. 

This man discovered, upon his 
arrival at Shannon, that he hadn’t 
enough money to pay for his ticket 
home. He did the only thing he 
could: think of: raffled off the con- 
tents of his suitcase to the people 
in the lounge 

worked 


OF 


or some 


sitting in 
His gambit 


He the 


ve met. They are much more got 

ik o tell of something they felt money for his ticket. But whether 

i he leave-taking of a 1 this was the result of Irish luck or 

I s Irish parents that mad Irish generosity is still a question. 
aYs 
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Ship that 
Never Went 
to Sea! 





Derrynane is famous as 

the home of The Liberator. 

But it has also a novel wonder-house 
which attracts visitors from 

ali over the world 


ITA HYNES 


HOWPLACE of Derrynane, County 

Kerry, is the wonder house that 

Francis St. Aubyn Horgan has 
built for himself. It is the s-s. 
St. Anne—the ship that never went 
to sca. 

Looking, from the outside, 
exactly like a ship, with the sea 
lapping against the prow, one 
expects the captain to cast off the 
moorings at any moment and head 
out to the open sea. The ss. 
St. Anne, however, is built of re- 
inforced concrete on a solid founda- 
tion of rock. 

When Mr. Horgan decided to 
build a holiday home on the piece of 
land he owned on crescent-shaped 
Derrynane Bay, he outlined his 
ideas to architect Colonel James 
Buchan. Plans were drawn up, and 
from there on Mr. Horgan was on 
his own. With 400 tons of gravel 
and fifty-eight tons of cement, and 
the assistance of Crohane Donnelly 
and his three sons, he got to work 
in October, 1952. The following 
June the Horgans moved in to the 
s.s. St. Anne, which was complete 
down to the last electric switch 

Inside the house all the plumbing 
wiring for electricity, and gas-fit- 
tings were installed by the man of 
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the house. He also made the bunks, 
furniture, doors and windows. Mrs. 
Horgan took on the painting and 
interior decoration. 

The rooms are named after 
islands and rocks in the bay. The 
cabins are named for the Buil, Cow 
and Calf Rocks below Coomakista 
Pass. The galley is Skelligs, the 
bathroom is Moylaun, while the 
sun-lounge on the saloon deck 1 
Scariff. 

Through the door at the top of 
the ship’s ladder connecting the 
s.s. St. Anne with terra firma we 
enter a long passage. Three twin- 
bunk cabins open to the right. Their 
windows open on to the main deck 
from which rises a tall mast. 

Each cabin is furnished with two 
bunks—one above the other in 
approved nautical style. The t 
bunk in each cabin is fitted with 
plug for an electric razor, a reading 
lamp, and an assortment of strings 
for switching off both electric light 
and gaslight. One string pulls b 
the curtains so that one can tal 
a look at the weather without get 
ting out of the bunk! 

At the end of the passage is th 
galley. It has built-in cada 1s 
with sliding trays which have 
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Sunday Independent 








“Darling dear, I think the best bit of advice I can give 
is that you never let your husband forget the £ 1s worth onl) 
six-and-fourpence.” Dublin Opini n 


grooves for china and glasses. On chute when raised. The other o 
each side of the steel sink is a win- on to an open-air safe 
dow, one of which opens a rubbish- Water is piped into the 
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St. Anne from a huge tank built to 
hold 15,000 gallons of water. The 
water comes from a hillside spring 
behind the house and reaches the 
tank through a filter-bed. 

A stairway from the passage leads 
to a large sun-lounge which occu- 
pies most of the saloon deck. The 
wall-space on the prow side is en- 
tirely filled with windows, centred 
with a glass door which opens on to 
a railed-in baicony. 

Opposite the windows is a huge, 
cut-stone fireplace made from local 
limestone. 

All over the room are ornaments 
with a nautical motif—brass_fire- 
irons in the shape of a sailing ship, 
tiny model-ships, brass fish-shaped 
ashtrays, ships’ bells, storm- 
lanterns, and a tiny model of a ship 
in a bottle. 

A small cabin opening from the 
sun-lounge is fitted as a rest-room, 
with a bunk which can be raised and 
lowered at one end. Like all the 
other bunks in the s.s. St. Anne, 
this bunk has a spring base made 
from an interlacing of discarded 
tubes from bus tyres. 


Beneath the main deck is the 
engine-room, where the electric 
generator occupies some of the 


floor-space. Rubber dinghies, turf, 
timber, fishing-tackle and tools are 
all stored here. 


The engine-room is also used as 
a garage and for storing such in- 
teresting items as the wheel and 
lanterns from the s.s. Pluto, the ship 
which laid the fuel-pipe under the 
English Channel during the last 
war. 

Visitors always receive a hearty 
welcome and are shown all through 
the wonder-ship. Mass is celebrated 
there on July 26, the Feast of St. 
Anne. 

The visitors’ book contains names 
of people from places as far afield 
as Sweden, Egypt, Kenya, and the 
United States, as well as names of 
British and Irish visitors. Among the 
signatures is that of the late 
Cardinal Griffin, who was a regular 
visitor to Kerry. His Eminence 
blessed the foundation of the St. 
Anne in 19§2. 

From the main deck of the s.s. 
St. Anne one has a magnificent 
view. Derrynane Bay sweeps in a 
golden curve from Lamb’s Head to 
Derrynane House, the home of 
Daniel O’Connell. 

Above the bay towers the famous 
Pass of Coomakista and Caherna- 
geeha Mountain. Out to sea 
stretches the wild, rock-studded 
Atlantic, which, on a stormy day, 
beats against the prow of the good 
ship St. Anne. But she will never 
need to lower a lifeboat. 


CANNIBAL CooK: “ Shall I stew both those cooks we cap- 


tured from the steamer?” 


CANNIBAL KING: “No, one is enough. Too many cooks 


spoil the broth.” 


[Ff Adam came on earth again the only thing he would 
recognise would be the old jokes. 
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York visitor’s novel experience somewhere 


along the lonesomest road in Ireland 


The School Around 


the Bend 


ORIANA ATKINSON 


YE drove along the rough 
\\ spine of a high ridge on the 
Kerry peninsula, where rocky 
hills rose against the pale sky on 
one side and rocky fields, thinly 
coated with henna-coloured moss, 
fell steeply away on the other. Some- 
where below, at the edge of those 
sloping fields, was the sea, invisible 
yet surely felt. 

“This is known as the lone- 
somest road in Ireland,” said Sean 
O’Brien, his chauffeur’s cap set at a 
jaunty angle, his sad Irish eyes dart- 
ing everywhere. It was a lonesome 
road, narrow, winding and desolate. 
Nowhere a house, nowhere a human 
figure, nowhere a grazing animal or 
any little wild thing scuttling for 
cover behind a jutting rock or a 
clump of waving brown grass. 


“How long is this lonesome 
road?” we asked, and Sean, con- 
sidering a moment, said: “ Let’s 


see. From Moll’s Gap to Sneem, 
about fifteeen miles, it is.” 

Then around a lean curve of the 
road we came upon a little brick- 
and-stone building set staunchly 
back in a muddy yard, glass eyes 
glittering in the morning light. Just 


at the edge of the slate roof was 
set am engraved stone, reading: 
“ Dineen School.” 

“ Let’s stop a minute and look,” 
I said to Sean, and he stopped the 
car beside the little iron gate that 
opened in the enclosing fence. I was 
at home again, seeing that small, 
courageous schoolhouse. It reminded 
me of the stone schoolhouse on 
Durham Mountain, in Greene 
County, State of New York. 

Just such an outpost of civilisa- 
tion as the Dineen School, it had 
been built by pioneers who settled 
that steep hillside of the Catskill 
Mountains. To that school had gone 
the children of the pioneers and 
their descendants from the first days 
of the settlement until a few years 
ago, when all the one-room schools 
had been abandoned as schools and 
sold to city people for week-end 
playhouses. Now the children go to 
central schools and are taken there 
by buses. The Dineen School took 
me back home, and I was so touched 
and interested that I wanted to see 
more of it. 

“Let’s go in,” I said to my com- 
panion, Miss Witlov, but she sank 
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back in her corner of the car in an 
agony of shyness. 

“T’ll wait here,” she said faintly. 

“Go in, please,” I said to Sean 
O’Brien, “and ask the teacher 
whether I can come in and visit.” 

He came back smiling. “ She says 
you're welcome, all right,” he said. 

We entered the  schoolroom 
against a most alarming battery of 
astonished eyes. I have read stories 
by people who were granted an 
audience by Hitler or Mussolini or 
some other powerful and over- 
whelming figure. My walk through 
the bare little room of Dineen 
School to the desk of the teacher 
was certainly as merve-racking as 
anybody’s approach to majesty. It 
was a relief to arrive at the teacher’s 
desk. The teacher was Miss O’Sul- 
livan. 

She greeted me with a smile. I 
was glad she was on my side, for I 
had the feeling that discipline was 
no problem to her and that her 
frown alone would be enough to put 
the quakes into any unruly scholar. 
She was a big woman, dark-haired 
and clear-eyed. She wore a sturdy, 
square tweed suit. 

The oblong room was as bare and 
cheerless and glum as are most 
schoolrooms where education has 
not taken a modern slant. The room 
was clean but dingy and had the de- 
feated and beaten-up look quickly 
taken on by any place inhabited by 
the vigorous young. ; 

I stood abashed and nervous be- 
fore the clear regard of those Irish 
eyes. There were about twenty or 
twenty-five children in Miss O’Sul- 
livan’s school, all children of neigh- 
bouring farmers. 


“ How do they get to school?” | 
asked, remembering that for a long 
way I had seen no houses and 
thinking that perhaps the parent 
drove the children to school in trap: 
or carts. 

“ Walk, then,” said Miss O’Su! 
livan cheerfully. 

“ Rain or shine?” I asked, think 
ing of the weepy Kerry skies. 

“ They walk.” said Miss O’Su! 
livan with finality. 

Now that I had intruded upon 
the school and was standing before 
them like a visitor from Mars, I saw 
that I should have to say or do 
something quickly, to justify my in- 
trusion. I decided to bring the chil 
dren into the affair to turn atten 
tion from myself. 

“Who is the oldest girl?” I 
asked, that being the first question 
I could think of. Miss O'Sullivan 
gave a soaring swoop of her hand 
and a gentle, slim child rose. 

“Norah Nash,” answered this 
brown-haired Lily of Kerry when I 
asked her name. She stood drooping 
like a flower, slender and delicate, 
and her voice was so timid I could 
scarcely hear her. 

“ Thirteen,” she murmured when 
I asked her age. 

The oldest boy was Jackie O’Con- 
nor, in nondescript shirt and 
trousers, but very brave in new, 
knee-high rubber boots. He was 
strong and vigorous, towheaded and 
clear-eyed, with a _ red-and-white 
complexion so perfect that it seemed 
enamelled. He stood quiet, with a 
plain, good dignity, and answered 
my questions sedately. 

“ Thirteen in June,” he said in a 
voice like a purling brook. 





THE 
Miss O’Sullivan went on to ex- 
plain that her school comprised 


grades from the infant class to the 
sixth grade and that few of the chil- 
dren go beyond the sixth grade, but 
stay at home to-help with the farm 
work after they finish being sixthers. 

The infant class consisted of four 
infants, and Miss O’Sullivan 
briskly summoned them to stand 
before us. Three girls and a boy: 
Jean, Kevin, Brigid and Eileen, to 
read from right to left. 

Jean was the biggest, and heaven 
knows that was not very big. She 
had a wild mop of bright red hair 
curling thickly all over her sweet 
little head and down upon her 
shoulders. She had china-blue eyes 
and a milk-white skin, against which 
the crimson of her cheeks was slowly 
deepening. Jean was filled with 
giggles. She desperately pressed a 
wee, dimpled hand across her 
laughing mouth, but the giggles ran 
between the fat little fingers and her 
tiny body shook with mirth as she 
tried to behave herself. 

Kevin, one saw, took life seri- 
ously, and on this particular occa- 
sion he realised the necessity of 
being graver than usual. He was 
about eighteen inches high and 
shaped like an oak stump. His hair 
was dusty brown and stood up in 
rough, unruly points. He kept his 
chin drawn in, and a wary look was 
in his upturned eyes. He was not 
exactly afraid, but he was on the 
alert and ready for any way the cat 
might jump. 

Brigid was the tiniest tot, pale, 
skinny, black-haired and homely. 
She was of the workers of the world, 
the good-hearted, sympathetic spin- 
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sters who work their fingers off for 
other people and who are revered 
absent-mindedly in return. Now she 
looked at me keenly with shoe- 
button eyes. Her thin red mouth 
was drawn primly down at the 
corners. 

Eileen was brown-haired and 
golden freckles stood out clear 
against the clear cream of her skin. 
She was lacking two front teeth and 
kept her tongue in the place to 
cover the deficiency. She was afraid, 
and she trembled so that I could see 
her shudder. But this was school, 
and awful things were for ever hap- 
pening to scare smal] girls in that 
strange place. Eileen did not look at 
Miss O’Sullivan, but she knew that 
Teacher was there. If Teacher per- 
mitted this visitor in the Dineen 
School, doubtless there was some 
good reason for it, and Eileen was 
enduring it as best she could. 

So the members of the infant class 
of the Dineen School looked at me. 
I was so delighted with them that I 
had all I could do to keep from 
sweeping all four of them into my 
arms, tight against my ample bosom, 
and bussing all their sweet, sur- 
prised faces. But panic was already 
brushing them with its wing, and 
even Jean’s crimson cheeks were 
beginning to be drained of colour. 

“Don’t just stand here,’ I told 
myself savagely. “ Do something!” 
But what? 

Then I remembered that when 
my visit to Ireland was only a 
dream, I had thought I would make 
some little gifts to give to any chil- 
dren I might meet. Out of a grab 
bag of odds and ends, I had 
fashioned some little flowery wreaths 
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and some buttonhole ornaments of 
coloured cotton vegetables and bells. 
I must have had forewarning that I 
would need such trinkets, for if 
ever they were to come in handy it 
was now. 

“Look here,” I said briskly to 
the worried infants, “if you show 
me how well you can read, I'll 
give each of you a present from 
America.” And I whispered to Sean 
O’Brien to get a certain little tote 
bag from the car. 

The infant class rippled: like a 
wheat field in a June breeze. The 
children lacked the courage to look 
at one another or at Teacher. They 
only looked at me. Blankly. 

Now Miss O’Sullivan crisply 
supplied to each child a pink cloth 
primer with coloured pictures and 
big. black print. The little ones 
grasped their books and stared at 
the familiar pages. Jeannie was to 
be the first to read, and she was so 
scared that I cursed myself for hav- 
ing brought such a trial upon her. 
So I went and stood beside her and 
pointed to the printed words with a 
firm forefinger. 

This authority steadied Jeannie’s 
nerves and, taking a deep breath, 


she read: “I see tin min.” Flooded 
with relief, she turned red and 
giggled. 


Kevin, the tough lad, was next. 

“TI see tin min,” he said stoutly. 

I pointed out an omission. 

“Ten big men,” I corrected. 

“ Big, then,’ Kevin amended, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Next came Brigid, baby of the 
babies. Truly, now she seemed no 
bigger than a mouse, but she was a 
brave little girl. She fixed her eyes 


fiercely on the sentence my fin; 
pointed to. 

“T see tin hins,” muttered Bri; 

And nearly fell to the floor 
joy that she was finished. 

And now came Eileen. Her 
were like the bright, mad eye 
some baby animal cornered 1 
hedge. She lowered her sick gaze | 
the terrible puzzle of the page a: 
following my inexorable finger. 
in a voice that was the ghost 
whisper of a sigh: “I see tin 
hins.” 

It was over! They were f? 
The infant class now dared to | 
at one another and they preened 
themselves a bit under the extra 
gance of my praise. All but Kevin 
He gave a fierce toss to his | 
and straightened his shoulders. H 
had struck a fine blow for Ire!a: 
and well he knew it. 

Now came the crowns of victor 
From the tote bag I drew out 
plastic hoop with bright blue 
get-me-nots fastened upon it and 
leaning over, put it upon Eileen 
ashen-brown hair. 

You could have cut the silence in 
that room with a very dull knit: 
Eileen put up a trembling hand & 
feel the crown while I popped 
another one on wide-eyed Brigid 
Glory shone out of that dark littl 
mug. It was the first time that I eve: 
saw stars, real stars, in anyone 
eyes. . 

To Kevin I gave a bunch ot 
infinitesimal carrots with a littk 
golden ball attached. I had though: 
when I made it that it was prett 
silly, and that nobody but mysel! 
would like such a bit of nonsense 
But Kevin took the lunatic present 
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in his grimy fist and on his face was 
the look of an Olympic champion. 
He, who had wrought well, had been 
suitably rewarded. He pushed out 
his lower lip in an effort to keep 
from grinning and gave me what 
came very near to being a wink! 

To Jean, that charmer, I gave a 
wreath of delicate red daisies. I was 
sorry, at first, that I had no blue 
forget-me-not garland for those 
russet curls. But when the jaunty 
red daisies crowned her, nothing 
could have been more becoming or 
payer. 

Not for nothing had those four 
earnest scholars attended Miss 
O’Sullivan’s school. Among other 
things, they had been taught 
manners, and now was the time to 
prove it. Looking me square in the 
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face, all four of the youngest set re- 
marked something that an experi- 
enced lip reader might have inter- 
preted as “ Thank you ”. 

Now it was time to go, before the 
fun and the warmth faded. The 
infant class was back in its seats, 
glowing. The rest of the school was 
regarding them with respect. When 
I said my good-byes and headed for 
the door, a rosy-faced boy of about 
seven years old darted before me 
and opened it with a flourish. He 
wore a white shirt and knicker- 
bockers and he was barefooted. 

“Thank you,” I said, thinking 
that no American progressive-school 
child would have done any such 
gallant and spontaneous thing. 

The boy bowed like a belted earl 
and closed the door gently after me. 


ARRIVING early at the theatre, the girl excused herself and 
slipped out of her seat to go and adjust her make-up. She 
had difficulty in locating the cloakroom, but eventually she 


entered a large room 


furnished in 


the old Victorian style. 


There was no one about save a maid dusting a chair. 
Carefully she restored her make-up and adjusted her hair. 


Then she hurriedly worked her way back through 


the 


pas- 


sages to her seat and sat down beside her escort. The play 


had started. 
“ How did it begin?” 


she whispered to her friend 


“You should know,” was the terse reply. “ You were in it.” 


1g late Bishop of Limerick told us of the young couple 
whom he had married in his early curate days. Meeting 
the young man a month or two after the wedding, he inquired 


how they were getting on. 


“Well, Father,” he answered, 


« 


“one thing with another, we 


aren’t doing badly at all. Sometimes she fires a plate at me, 


and when the 
misses I’m happy.” 


hot gets home she is happy; and whenever she 


—lLimerick Leader. 








His British rider pays tribute 


to a great Insh jumper 





KILBARRY IS GONE 


LIEUT.-COL. F. 


NYONE who spends his life 
A with horses may be _ lucky 

enough in his time to own, ride, 
Or care for one or two really good 
one 

But only to very few of us and 
only once in a lifetime comes the 
privilege of being connected in any 
way with a truly great horse. Yet 
the margin between the good and 
the great is so slight that it is worth 
considering where the difference 
may lie 

Outstanding public performance 
is obviously essential, because the 
title can be earned only by popular 
accord. But that alone is not enough. 
Many horses who consistently win 
races or are successful at other 
activities do not necessarily qualify 
for the honour. 

Two further characteristics are 
probably necessary: the first is un- 
doubtedly courage, that priceless 
quality which can be taught to 
neither man nor beast; and the 
other is that equally inherent attri- 
bute which’ the horseman calls 
“ character.” 

A horse is born with these and 
has no man to thank for them. If 
this is so, then Kilbarry has surely 
earned for himself a place amongst 
the truly great. 

Like both his companions in the 
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British Olympic Three-day Ey 
team at Stockholm last year, K 
barry was bred in Ireland tron 
comparatively unknown mare by 
thoroughbred stallion. 

When he came to me in 1951 2 
a five-year-old I hoped he might o 
day win a military hunter ‘chase 4 
Sandown Park and hardly co 
sidered any other than this hono 
able destiny for him. But it was n 
long before my groom and 
realised we had something unusu 
in our care. 

Many good horses have easy 
going, placid temperaments, but th 
brilliant ones almost always have 
pretty strong personalities. From 
those earliest days to the end Kul- 
barry was no exception—a gay, 
irrepressible, unpredictable fellow 
with a strong will of his own. 

He would often misbehave out 
rageously, usually from sheer high 
spirits, but at other more embar 
rassing moments he seemed mis 
chievously intent on puncturing 
his rider’s complacency and self 
esteem. 

He did nothing by halves. On the 
gallops, the racecourse, or the cross 
country course he pulled as hard as 
any horse I have ever ridden. His 
imagination knew no bounds—long 
after he was old enough to know 
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KILBARRY 


better he would work himself up 
into a frenzy over the tiger he was 
convinced was about to jump out 
at him from behind the most 
innocent flowerpot or gorse bush. 
By no means an easy, docile horse 
in the stable, he held strong views 
on his rights of privacy and he 
chased many well-meaning strangers 
from his box in fear of their lives. 
No horse, even with a less highly 
strung, anxious temperament, can 


be expected to produce or maintain 
his best form unless he is happy 
home. 


and contented at And that 
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means far more than just keeping 
him clean and warm and fed. It is 
largely to the painstaking devotion 
of his groom, his constant com- 
panion and comforter, that Kilbarry 
owed his remarkable consistency. 

Almost at the outset of his career 
disaster overtook him. He _ was 
stricken with a throat complaint, 
not uncommon amongst big horses, 
which affected his breathing. To a 
lesser horse this might well have 
been the end of his story, but 
characteristically for Kilbarry it 
was but the beginning. 
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After an operation he turned his hunter trials, dressage competit: 
attention chiefly to the sport for and a couple of point-to-points 
which, as it turned out, he was least, he was a brilliant hunte: 
obviously intended. In 1953 at Bad- officer’s charger on the street 
minton, at his first attempt at a London—a proper soldier’s hor 
Three-day Horse Trial, he was a Now Kilbarry is gone. He v 
member of the British team which out like a lion in all his stren 
won their first European champion- tempestuously as he lived. He 
ship. He repeated this distinction instantaneously of a broken nec! 
again in 1954 and 1955 at Basle and aa result of taking a chance at 
Windsor, and finally helped to win ceptively innocent-looking obsta 
the Gold Medal for Great Britain The memory of his achieveme: 
at the Olympic Games last year. will inevitably grow dim as oth 

He never finished out of the first take the place where once 
three in any international contest. reigned supreme. But to those w 
He won three Three-day Horse knew him best there will never 
Trials, innumerable one-day trials, another quite like him. 


Drilling—Not Counting ! 
] HEAR there is a physical training instructor in a certain Irish 
college who stands no nonsense and puts the lads through 
their paces. Drill, drill, and more drill. Good for them, too. 
The story goes that a sheep on the college farm said to a 
companion by way of sympathy: 
“You’re limping badly, Bebe. What’s wrong with yout 
poor feet?” . 
“Oh,” said, Bebe, “that infernal drill instructor’s got 
insomnia and I spent the whole night jumping fences for him.” 


MAN ordered a new-laid egg in a teashop. When it was 

served he noticed that someone had written on it in tiny 
letters: “I am lonely, beautiful and young, and desire mar- 
riage-—Apply .. .” 

He was a bachelor, and enjoyed a spice of adventure, so 
he lost no time in writing off to the address given. 

By return of post came the answer: “Dear Sir,—Thanks 
for your inquiry. I have to inform you I was married eighteen 
months ago.” 


LA GABRIELLI, a celebrated singer, having asked 5,000 ducats 
from the Empress of Russia as her fee for singing at St. 
Petersburg for two months, the latter replied: “I pay none of 
my field-marshals on that scale.” 
“In that case,” said Gabrielli, “ Your Majesty has only to 
make your field-marshals sing.” 
The Empress paid the 5,000 ducats without further demur. 
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The Devil in the Dock 
[N PRE-TREATY IRELAND A MAN 
was sentenced to death for steal- 
ing a goat. On finding him guilty, 
the magistrate turned to his law- 
books to find the appropriate sen- 
tence. An expression of bewildered 
horror came over his face. He 
whispered to his clerk, who started 
aghast at the information imparted 
to him. 

Then the magistrate spoke. The 
barbarous law of a bygone day pre- 
scribed the penalty of death for the 
stealing of an ox, horse, goat, sheep, 
of wellnigh any kind of livestock. 
The law, of course, had long since 
been repealed; but by some over- 
sight word “goat” had been 
omitted from the repealing schedule. 
” said the magistrate, 
“ although there is no likelihood of 
my sentence being carried into 
effect, the only sentence which I 
can legally pass on the prisoner, is 
the sentence of death.” 

My second tale is of an occasion 
on which human justice seemed 
about to enter into conflict with a 
power not generally regarded as 
amenable to human control. A 
court was sitting at Skerries and the 
clerk called on a case, “the King 
versus Satan”, 

“ Eh,” said the chairman with a 
start, “will you kindly repeat the 
name of the defendant?” 


ela 
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“ 


4 , ’ 
And so, 


“The King versus Satan, 
worship,” repeated the clerk. 

“ Bring Satan in,” said the chair- 
man resignedly, and a not too ill- 
looking young man was placed in 
the dock. 


your 


“Are you Satan?” enquired 
the chairman, contemplating the 
prisoner dubiously. 

‘I am, sir,’ answered the 


prisoner respectfully. 

“Spell it,” suggested a member 
of the Bench, clutching at a last 
straw of hope; and the Clerk of the 
Court spelled out S-E-A-T-O-N. 

—J. CHARTRES MoLony, The 

Riddle of the Irish (1927). 


Seeing the fFoke 
THE IRISH ARE CREDITED WITH A 
remarkable nimbleness in seeing 
jokes . There is a story told of 
a joke made in the House of 
Commons, quite unexpectedly, in 
the middle of a particularly dull 
debate. 

The Irish Members roared with 
laughter at once. A few munutes 
later the English Members smiled 
and then giggled. An hour after- 
wards the Scottish Members were 
discovered chuckling quietly in 
corners of the lobbies and the 
reading-room. They appreciated the 
joke when they saw it, but they had 
to think over it for some time first. 

The story represents fairly 
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enough the popular estimate of the 
nimbleness of the three peoples in 
seeing jokes. 
—GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, The 
Lighter Side of Irish Life. 


Short of Grace Kelly 
WHILE WE Two NEW YORKERS 
were in Cork, Ian MacCarthy 
gave us a bit of advice that turned 
out later to have been only a mis- 
chievous bit of fooling. Mr. 
MacCarthy looked at us very 
solemnly one evening. 

“Is it true,” he asked, “ that in 
America you call out ‘ waiter!’ or 
‘waitress!’ if the person who is 
waiting on you doesn’t pay you 
enough attention and so on?” 

Miss Witlov and I agreed that 
this was often the case. Mr. 
MacCarthy looked shocked and 
shook his head, as if it were diffi- 
cult for him to believe this latest 
evidence of American barbarity. 

“I don’t advise it in Ireland,” he 
said, his pale face severe. 

“Well, what is one to do?” I 
cried. “ How can you get a waiter 
to pay attenuon? They wander off 
and think about their troubles and 
forget they’re supposed to be serv- 
ing a meal.” 

“Just sit and smile,” said Mr. 
MacCarthy with a perfectly serious 
face. “ That’s the right thing to do 
in Ireland.” 

Miss Witlov and I felt plenty 
bashed. We felt ashamed of our 
terrible American manners. We 
made mental notes never to say 
“ waiter!” the entire time we were 
in Ireland—not if we starved to 
death. And if we had kept our vow 


that’s just what we would have 
done. 

For we found out that waiters 
and waitresses in Ireland 
Waiters’ Eye just the same a: 
America or anywhere else in 
world: that indescribable habit 
hovering just out of earshot and 
looking in your direction—aln 
Just as their gaze seems abo. 
meet yours, as you stare at ther 
remind them of your existence, the 
Waiters’ Eye suddenly shifts anc 
the waiter retires from view. 

With Mr. MacCarthy’s admor 
tion fresh in mind, Miss Witlov a: 

I sat in restaurant after restauran 
and smiled and smiled, waiting | 
the next course, or a glass of wate: 
or the check. At first we sm: 
brightly; then more fixedly; final 
we sat like a couple of frozen mun 
mies, staring and grinning. A: 
nothing happened. 

Miss Witlov, at the risk of shock 
ing Ireland half to death, finall; 
called out sharply, “ Miss!” and 
Miss snapped to and got us wha 
we wanted. We decided then anc 
there that we’d leave the 
smile to Ian MacCarthy, who, by 
the look of him, doesn’t care much 
about food, anyhow. We summoned 
help in the good old American way 
and we got it too. 

Women travelling alone in Ireland 
find life made very pleasant and 
easy. It seemed to Miss Witlov and 
me that the head waiters were sorry 
for us, having to travel without a 
male companion. Since we felt thi 
way about it, too, our hearts beat a 
one. In many hotels in Europe (and 
in America!) women alone are given 
tables next to the swinging kitchen 
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doors, or directly opposite the men’s 
room, or in the gloomiest and least 
desirable corner of the dining- 
room. This is not true in Ireland. 
The head waiter lets you select any 
table you want and even removes 
the nasty little “ Reserved” sign 
from any table that pleases you. 

I have never understood this 
“ Reserved ” business. Just before 
meal time the world over, waiters 
file into dining-rooms and put neat 
little “ Reserved ” signs on the best 
tables. The people who come in 
first are thus given the least desir- 
able tables, for some reason I could 
never understand. Never first come, 
first served. 

When the room fills up, the 
waiters (aided and abetted, of 
course, by the head waiter) with the 
greatest reluctance, and always 
looking hopefully towards the door, 
remove, slowly, the little “ Re- 
served ” sign. The people who are 
ready to eat are permitted to eat. 
Who are those fabulous celebrities 
for whom the “ Reserved” tables 
are being reserved? Does any waiter 
ever feel satisfied with the people 
who finally get his table? Short of 
Grace Kelly, that is? 

—ORIANA ATKINSON, The 
South and the West Of It. 


Dead or Alive 
] BELIEVE THAT IN West Cork 
water runs uphill. There is a 
small lake on the very summit of 
Mount Gabriel, nearly 1,400 steep 
feet above the Atlantic level. Small 
it is, but so deep that when, once 
upon a time, a heifer was lost in it, 
she came out in Schull Harvour, on 
her way to America! 





“Oh, well, sir, better over you than 
inside you, from what I know of it!” 
—Dublin Opinion 


But strange things can happen on 
Mount Gabriel. There is an old 
Mountainy Man who came many 
years ago from that wild western 


country to a more civilised region, 
seeking work. Not long since he 
accosted his employer: “ D’ye 


know,” he said, “there is badgers 
come to File Dick?” 
File Dick is a high furze-grown 
cliff over the sea, a resort of foxes. 
“ T d’know are they pig-badgers?” 


he went on meditatively. “ Long 
ago in my young days we used to 
be hunting them on Gabriel. It 


might be they’re after coming here. 

Pig-badgers? Questions assailed 
the Mountainy Man without suc- 
cess. Possibly he suspected 
dulity; in any case he was rather 
deaf. But presently he yielded some 
detail. 
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“No, they’re not dog-badgers at 
all—them has paws like a dog. Pig- 
badgers has crubeens like bonmives 
—hooves the same as a young pig 
he conceded the translation 
to ignorance). “ Sure I knew them 
well. Meself and the lads would go 
hunting them with dogs of a Sun- 
day afternoon. On the north side o’ 
the mountain they’d be, mostly.” 

He told his listeners of the coarse 
black hair with which the pig- 
badgers were covered, and of how 
they would root with their noses to 
make a bed, “ not scraping like a 
dog. It’s crubeens they has, I tell 
ye!—not paws like a dog at all.” He 
put his knotted forefingers together 
and stabbed them at his audience to 
illustrate the cloven hoof of a pig. 
“ Sure often I killed one meself, an’ 
ate it too. The hams was very good.” 

What was one to make of such a 

with such transparent 
A distinguished English 
came to West Cork that 
same summer, and to him the 
Mountainy Man, with his unshak- 
able story of pig-badgers, was pre- 


: 
meee 
story, toic 


sincerity 7 


biologist 


sented. 
A considerable reward for a pig- 
badger, dead or alive, had been 


He’s Still Waiting 
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proclaimed in the parts about Mo 
Gabriel. The distinguished bio! 
interviewed the Mountainy M 
and undertook to add to the rew 
It has now been on effer for 
years. It has not been claimed 
Yet other men from that lo: 
hill-country assert that they 
heard of such creatures, and the « 
Mountainy Man stands to his st 
—E. ©. SOMERVILLE 
MartTIN' Ross, Hap, 
Days! (1946). 


The Far-off Bills ! 

FivERY DUBLIN — THEATRE-GO 
knew the late  diary-kee 

Joseph Holloway’s habit of droppi 

in at the Abbey Theatre alm 


nightly. An American journal! 
who was rapidly acquiring Ut 
Abbey habit himself, began 


observe him and to wonder who ! 
was. At last he made an inquiry 

“ Oh, that is Joe Holloway,” sa 
a friend. “He is the architect 
this theatre, you know.” 

“Well—why don’t 
him?” came the American’s matter 
of-fact answer. 


—The Advocate. 


| HEAR that a certain firm of publishers have received a letter 
irom an enthusiastic reader of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Having read the latter’s Imitation of Christ, he thought it 


1 be 


J 1 
wouid 


e a good idea to send his congratulations. But did he 


address them to the firm? No, but to the author (“ Thomas 


a Kempis, Esq - 


care of the firm! 


He’s still waiting for a word of thanks from the author. 


—L.R. 


[F money did grow on trees, you’d still have to shake a limb 


yer 


CO get it, 


y 


‘ 


they pay 








A lucky Irishman blessed with 
a hobby and a job rolled into one 


He is New York’s 


No. L Fireman 


HARRY SCHLEGEL 


FT.ALL and rangy, his 187 pounds 
| evenly distributed over a six- 
foot-one frame, Edward Francis 
Cavanagh Jr., Fire Commissioner of 
New York City, is a personable and 
astute man who admits with a grin 
that he is one of the fortunate few 
for whom work and fun mean the 
same thing. 

And the performance he has 
given as Fire Commissioner has 
won high praise not only from his 
boss, Mayor Robert Wagner, but 
from veteran observers of New 
York’s political arena. 

It’s a big chair that Cavanagh fills 
as chief executive of a going enter- 
prise with more than 12,000 em- 
ployees and an annual budget of 
$88,750,000. 

Starting in his “teens, Eddie was 
chasing the major fires all over the 


city, and from that time on he 
never missed a three-alarm blaze or 
bigger. 


After studying law at Harvard 
and passing the bar, Cavanagh soon 
had a thriving practice. Among his 
clients was a fire chief who lost a 
leg in a collision between his 
apparatus and a coal truck. In the 


course of successfully representing 
his client, Cavanagh naturally got 
to talking about fire-fighting with 
the chief. 

Impressed with Cavanagh’s grasp 
of the subject and delighted at find- 
ing a man with a common interest 
the chief pressed technical journals 
on his young counsel. Cay 
read them cover to cover, like others 
devour best sellers, and his lore in- 
creased, 

Early in 1942, Cavanagh went 
into military service as a captain in 
the Air Force. He wanted duty as 
a combat intelligence officer, but 
Uncle Sam had other ideas. He was 
assigned to administrative duties as 
director of security and intelligence 
for Air Force production and 
supply. 

Cavanagh hadn’t been an airman 
long before he realised that the Air 
Force was suffering huge losses by 
fire at its installations. Recalling his 
former client, the fire chief, and the 
books he’d borrowed from him, 
Cavanagh wrote a pamphlet on fire 
prevention for A.F. personnel 

Cavanagh also instituted an ex- 
tensive imspection and education 
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programme for A.F. bases. Recogni- 
tion was not long in coming; before 
he was discharged as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cavanagh was cited by 
President Franklin Roosevelt for re- 
ducing fire losses at A.F. bases by 
more than $35,000,000. 

Back once more in civilian life, 
Cavanagh turned again to the law 
and in a few months was appointed 
executive assistant to the vice- 
president of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. But his tenure there 
was brief because, although he 
didn’t know it, a Brigadier-General 
under whom he’d served in the Air 
Force had his eye on Cavanagh. 

The General had now become 
Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York, and the Mayor was recruiting 
executive talent for his admuinistra- 
tion. O’Dwyer was familiar with 
Cavanagh’s service record and with 
his work for the Democratic party 
in which he’d enrolled as a precinct 
captain while still at Georgetown 
University. 

So, in 1947, the Mayor asked 
lawyer Cavanagh to take a job with 
the city. But because his family re- 
sponsibilities were growing and he 
was satisfied where he was, 
Cavanagh declined. 

However, O’Dwyer was never a 
man to take no for an answer. A few 
months later, Cavanagh was again 
sitting in O’Dwyer’s City Hall office 
while the Mayor asked: “ Eddie, 
how are things going with the law?” 

Cavanagh started to reply that 
everything was fine, but he never 
got a chance to finish, A persuasive 
man, O’Dwyer explained that there 
was trouble brewing in the marine 
and aviation department over some 


leases, leaving the clear inference 
that: Cavanagh was the only man 
who could handle the situation. 
When the Mayor got through, 
Cavanagh found himself agreeing to 
take the post of Deputy Marine 
Commissioner. But for six months 
only. 

“A year and a_ half later,” 
Cavanagh mused with a smile, “I 
was still there. Somehow, the six- 
month job just fused into a longer 
and larger one of arranging a pro- 
jected transfer of the city’s dock 
operations to an outside agency. 

“The shift never went through, 
but another ‘phone call from 
O’Dwyer did,” he said. This time 
there’d been a contract scandal in 
the hospital department, and 
Cavanagh was again elected to play 
fireman. “ For the usual six months, 
as Deputy Commissioner,” he 
laughed. 

First thing he did on the new job 
was to head out on an inspection 
tour of city hospitals. Cavanagh was 
appalled at what he found. 

“I was shocked to discover that 
some of our largest and best known 
institutions, where hundreds of 
patients were confined, were little 
more than firetraps,’ he said. 
Swiftly disposing of the contract 
mess, Cavanagh then set about re- 
organising the hospital fire brigades 
and driving home a prevention pro- 
gramme. The task was barely com- 
pleted when again came the inevit- 
able summons to City Hall. Closeted 
with O’Dwyer he found his boss, 
the Hospital Commissioner. 

Hardly glancing at Cavanagh, the 
Mayor told the hospital chief, 
“ You’re going to lose your deputy.” 











HE 


Vainly, Cavanagh reminded His 
Honour about all the broken six- 
month pledges. O’Dwyer’s answer 
was to appoint him Commissioner 
of the Marine Department. 

Taking over in 1950, Cavanagh 
initiated a $500,000,000 project 
which resulted in New York’s vast 
pier system becoming the best pro- 
tected against fire in the world. As 
part of the fire-proofing modernisa- 
tion, Cavanagh helped design special 
hose nozzles, revolving like lawn 
sprinklers which were particularly 
adapted for use on the docks. 

Although the plan was admittedly 
costly, it paid off almost imme- 
diately in lower pier insurance 
premiums. On one dock, installa- 
tion of fire protection equipment 
dropped the yearly premium 
$20,000, and over-all the savings 
were ten times that amount. 

Cavanagh remained in the marine 


department during the 1953 
mayoralty campaign, in which 
Wagner ran as the Democratic 
candidate. 

Before the campaign opened, 
Cavanagh told Wagner that he 
definitely intended to return to 


private practice. With that stipula- 
tion agreed upon (he thought), he 
swung wholeheartedly into the busi- 
ness of helping elect his friend. 

Wagner won comfortably, but 
Cavanagh didn’t go back to the law. 
Instead, his mind was changed again 
by a Mayor. “ Bob prevailed on me 
to stay in public office,” he said. 
And soon after that, in February, 
1954, the town’s number one buff 
became the town’s number one fire- 
man. 

Inheriting a department shaken to 
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its roots by the exposure of a 
$500,000-a-year racket in oil-burner 
insta!lations only a few years before, 
Cavanagh acted decisively to restore 
morale. One of his first big moves 
was to return administrative control 
from the uniformed officers to the 
civilian top echelon. There was the 
usual grumbling, but it soon died 
away as a new efficiency and élan 
swept the ranks. 

Next, Cavanagh opened shop at 
the old stand, hammering away at 
his favourite theme of prevention. In 
one of his first official pronuncia- 
mentos, the new commissioner put 
his men on notice thus: 

“Prevention is the most impor- 
tant duty of a fire department!” 

Cavanagh couldn’t have shocked 
the 11th floor more if he’d started 
a fire himself! 

Once he got the O.K., he took 
aim and started the big push—a 
continual all-out offensive against 
fire waste. 

Harlem’s worst fire area was 
saturated with firemen, manning a 
relentless building - by - building 
check. Fireboats went steaming 
along the sprawling waterfront, 
making sure no one had forgotten 
the lessons Cavanagh taught as 
marine head. Fire prevention leaf- 
lets, printed in both Spanish and 
English, were run off the presses for 
distribution in the tenement sec- 
tions. Spanish-speaking firemen 
rolled through slum neighbourhoods 
on sound-equipped apparatus, blar- 
ing forth the message of life-saving 
prevention. 

So, bit by bit, the initial doubts 
turned to enthusiasm as the record 
began to build. 
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In the year before Cavanagh took 
office, there were §4,392 fires. Dur- 
ing his first .twelve-month, the 
number was cut to §3,283 and in 
1955 it was 49,511. Last year, the 
figures were down to 44,5II. 

Looking to the future, Cavanagh 
confidently predicts, “It will be 
possible over the next decade to 
hold fires to an approximate maxi- 
mum of 30,000 to 40,000.” 

In his big drive, Cavanagh also 
showed that he was not just trying 
to pile up a score against the small 
fry—owners of one or two buildings 
—while the big shots went scot free. 
He proved this in taking on the 
management of the luxurious 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Waldorf had three small fires 
last year and just never got around 
to mentioning them to the depart- 
ment. Finally, Cavanagh cracked 
down. He accused the hotel of 
seeking to avoid unpleasant pub- 
licity by carelessly or wilfully failing 
to report a fire. To convince the 
Waldorf he meant business, Cava- 
nagh posted several of his men in 
the mink-dripping lobby. 


Then, when he released the 


story, Cavanagh resorted to a- nice 
flair for news-making which had 
helped out headline writers several 
times before. “Patrons of the 
Waldorf-Astoria can be burned to 
death just as easily as the occupants 
of Bowery flophouses,” he said. 

Cavanagh didn’t duck, either, 
when a conflict loomed with the 
potent theatre interests. Uncovering 
widespread violations such as 
blocked exits, rubbish in basements, 
and wholesale disregard of the 
smoking regulations, he launched a 
blitz along the Great White Way 
which lasted until full compliance 
was secured. 

The Cavanagh home environment 
is warm and affectionate, although 
punctuated frequently by the ring- 
ing of bells. 

Ed readily admits he is not 
without political ambition. He has 
been mentioned as a possible Demo- 
cratic nominee for either the 
mayoralty or the presidency of the 
City Council, which has been a con- 
venient stepping stone to the 
Mayor’s office before this. 

A lucky Irishman blessed with a 
hobby and a job all rolled into one! 
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Figure This Out! 


A COMMENCEMENT speaker—a professor—was warning the 
graduates against the pitfalls of statistics. 

“A survey showed,” he said, “that the families of men 
graduating from Princeton University average 1.8 children, 
whereas for the women graduates of Smith College the figure 
was 1.4. A faulty conclusion could be drawn from these figures 
—that men have more children than women.” 


QLyY an Eskimo can keep his wife in the dark for any length 


of time. 





It’s not a disease—just a heightened 
sensitivity 


Have You 
Got an 


Al lergy ? 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


F all man’s diseases, none pro- 
Q) duces a greater collection of 

aches, wheezes, rashes and ex- 
quisite disturbances than the strange 
malady known as allergy. Allergy 
travels under many disguises. 
Doctors have discovered cases 
ranging from allergies that affect the 
heart to an allergy that causes queer 
behaviour. 

“Allergy” means a_ reaction 
against something, a mysterious 
cause. One person writhes with a 
severe headache every time he eats 
shrimp. Another has paroxysms of 
nausea from a sprig of celery. Straw- 
berries bring hives to Jimmy; silk 
gives Mother a rash; insect sprays 
put Dad to bed. 

Many people will itch, sneeze, 
sniffie and smart during the coming 
hay fever season. 

If you’re puzzled at what makes 
you sneeze or why you suddenly 
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develop an itchy bump or rash, you 
may well suspect one or more aller- 
gies. However, your trouble may also 
be rooted in your mind. 

“* Mental factors can definitely ag- 
gravate most allergies,” says Dr. 
Swartz, of New York’s Roosevelt 
Hospital. “Their symptoms may 
well be rooted in the mind 
whether they suggest hay fever, 
hives, asthma, migraine, intestinal 
disorder or any other of the many 
forms this fantastic malady can take. 
It may not trace back to chocolate 
or insect scales, to face powder or 
tomatoes or to any material agent at 
all.” 

Almost every type of emotional 
stress may bring about some allergic 
reaction. Such stresses as marital 
discord, loss of job, death of a loved 
one, witnessing a bad accident, 
even the excitement of getting 
or expecting something highly pleas- 
urable may bring on attacks. Anger 
and rage are probably the worst 
offenders, and centuries ago Hippo- 


crates advised the asthmatic to 
“ guard against anger.” 
This new rdéle of emotional 


stresses causing allergic symptoms 
does not wipe out the fact that other 
factors such as heredity and ex- 
posure to dusts, pollens, foods, etc., 
play a part in allergies. Still other in- 
influences also come into the picture 
—barometric pressure, infection, 
temperature, season of the year, any 
of which may, at any time, appear to 
act as the main cause. 

The story is told about an Orien- 
tal Prince who visited the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. Warned in ad- 
vance that the Prince was allergic to 
rabbits, the tour was carefully 
Digest 
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planned to avoid all rooms in which 
the animals were kept. 

Someone, however, doubted that 
exposure to rabbits could possibly 
be harmful to the Prince. So one of 
the animals was hidden in a room 
through which the tour was to go. 
Upon entering that room, the Prince 
had a violent allergic attack. 


Then there’s the case of the 
housewife who had asthma and hay 
fever every summer. Strangely 
enough, her doctor found that pol- 
lens—which usually bring on these 
disorders—did not cause her trouble. 
Tests showed that she was sensitive 
to feathers, particularly those of the 
sparrow. 

In tracking down clues, it was dis- 
covered that outside the patient’s 
bedroom was a vine in which 
sparrows nested. When the vine was 
cut down and the sparrows departed 
—so did the patient’s asthma. 

Dr. Roland W. Wright told me 
about a patient of his who was 
terribly sensitive to mouse dandruff. 
She had lived for years in an old 
country house and was so sensitive 
to mouse dandruff that she began to 
sneeze and her skin would itch the 
moment she entered a room where 
mice had been. 

Many other unusual cases of 
allergy are on record. For example, 
one woman was so sensitive to eggs 
that she couldn’t even wash dishes 
which contained egg remnants. One 
man got palpitations whenever he 
ate lamb; a thirty-year-old school- 
teacher reacted the same way to 
chocolate and shellfish. 

Dr. Bret Ratner of New York 


Medical College has proved that 
many people who are allergic to cer- 


tain foods do not react to them if the 
foods are boiled. 

Doctors say that an allergy is not 
a disease, but a heightened sensi 
tivity to certain substances—pollens, 
dusts, animal danders, cotton fillings, 
foods and drugs. 

It usually takes very little of eggs 
or nuts or fish to produce symp- 
toms, but it usually takes much more 
of wheat, tomatoes or carrots to 
cause a reaction. The degree of sen- 
sitivity varies with different peopic 
and in the same person at different 
times. 

Fatigue, nervousness, tension, un- 
happiness or indigestion may lower 
the tolerance and make one more 
susceptible. The small amount of 
onion that may cause allergic ab- 
dominal pain in the busy executive 
under the strain of a hectic business 
day may be enjoyed with impunity 
when the same man is on a leisurely 
fishing trip. 

Dr. H. M. Davidson, of Atlanta, 
became interested in cerebral allergy 
some years ago when a thirty-seven- 
year-old lawyer complained of slight 
headaches and hive outbreaks. Fre- 
quently, the patient was unable to 
speak plainly. 

At times, too, he would almost 
lose consciousness, and be forced to 
sit down. This could happen any- 
where, even in the middle of the 
street. The lawyer reported that this 
condition frequently occurred after, 
but only after, -he had eaten eggs, 
crabs, oysters or strawberries. 

Since 1935, Dr. Davidson and 
colleagues have studied 5,000 
patients with marked insomnia, slug- 
gish thinking, stuttering, depression, 
general unhappiness—all traced to 
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allergy and relieved by allergy treat- 
ment. 

One of the latest reports claims 
that allergy may play a réle in near- 
sightedness. The suggestion is based 
on a five-year study in which an un- 
usually high number of allergies to 
foods and pollens was found in a 
group of near-sighted patients. 

Success in achieving comforting 
relief from well-disguised allergies 
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A good illustration of this point 
was the case of Johnny Hartnett. 
Skin allergy tests showed that this 
asthmatic child was super-allergic to 
rabbit hair. The parents were up in 
arms with the physician when he 
suggested this, ““ Why, Johnny never 
touched a rabbit in his life!” 

Investigations, however, revealed 
that the child had a much prized toy 
—a large teddy-bear full of rabbit 
hair. The toy was thrown away, and 
the child’s asthma cleared up. 


«9 


a 


usually requires the help of your 

doctor, or a recommended specialist. 
Give Your Watch a Chance 
HERE are some ups to 


M. 


are given by 


René 


remember about your watch. 


They 


Perret, the Swiss expert: 


1. Don’t put your watch on a cold surface at night, or 


when you bathe. 


A watch works best when not subjected 


to too great temperature changes. 


Wind your watch in the morning—it needs the g: 
force during the day, 
The life of your watch will be very 
a watchmaker check it 


if you let 


cater 
not during the quiet of the nig 

much prolonged 
once every second year 


(for pocket watches) or once every year (for wrist watches 


are 


watches may require a check every 
to be kept in good tim. 


4. Never open your watertight watch yourself, and never 


Particularly, “ bijou ” 
six months if they 
try to oil it yourself. 
and then. 


Fishful Thinking 


The watch will “die” right the 


WHILE on vacation last summer in a lake-side district we got 


into conversation with an 


old-timer 


who rented boats. 


When we asked him if many people used his boats for fishing, 


he drawled, “ Well, y 
people catch fish.” 


just drown the worms.” 


—Father Mathew 


I AM a great believer in luck, and I find the harder I v 


the more I have of it. 


es, some people fish.” 
After a pause he added, “ 


Then: “And some 


And some people 


Re Ch rd. 


—STEPHEN LEACO« 
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Can he retain his dignity while stooping 
over the sink? 


A Man 


in the 
Kitchen 
SHEILA CARROLL 


N the mixed social gathering 
aes raised the familiar prob- 

lem: should husbands help with 
the domestic chores? 

On one point only was there 
general agreement. It all depended 
on the circumstances. The many 
occasions on which such co-opera- 
tion was imperative were quoted— 
by the women. The masculine 
Opposition gave examples ranging 
from the conscientious wife who 
never permits her husband to invade 
her kitchen to the breadwinner so 
toilworn that it wa’ an act of cruelty 
to present him with a dishcloth. 

One male even took a dim view 
of the enterprise of a firm which 
markets tea-towels flaunting such 
encouraging slogans as: “Lend a 
hand,” and “ Get cracking!” 

Then the youngest husband 
present made his one contribution 
to the debate: “ No gentleman can 
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retain his dignity while stoopi 
over a kitchen sink.” 

“ Dignity!” The reproof echo 
promptly, with an amused chuckle 
from the patriarch of the party. 

“TI know our young friend 
making a mere debating point,” he 
went on tolerantly, “so I’m 
being personal. But my experience 
has been that the man who pau 
to consider his dignity hasn’t any 

We all looked at the speaker 
a perfectly tailored suit, with 
snow-white hair and well-knit 
figure, at seventy-five he did not 
lack poise. He had been living 
retirement for over ten years on a 
very comfortable pension. 

“Perhaps I should disclose 
background as a kitchen-hand,” 
continued, his alert eyes twinkling 

“I was brought up on what 
passes in Ireland as a ranch. Thr< 
brothers, three sisters. All of us 
accepted without query one foolis! 
tradition in those parts. The mar 
who helps in the kitchen is an 
effeminate type. The term of con 
tempt favoured locally for him wa 
‘an old Molly.’ 

“TI still remember the day | 
heard that our office chief (I'll call 
him Mr. Smith) asked each candi 
date for departmental promotion an 
unusual question: ‘Do you help 
your wife in the kitchen?’ To one 
young executive who had replied 
* Certainly not!’ he remarked: ‘ Not 
even in an emergency? I don’t even 
wait for emergencies.’ 

“Many years later it happened 
that I succeeded Mr. Smith. Shortly 
after taking over his chair I found 
myself one summer evening in the 
suburb to which he had retired. I 


} 





A MAN 


decided to drop in casually and ask ® 


his advice about an office problem 
that worried me. 

“To my surprise I found his 
wife reading in the lounge, while he 
—wearing an outsize apron—was 
washing up the dinner things. 

“ My apology for disturbing him 
was met with an easy laugh. ‘ Oh, 
this is amateur stuff, old man. You 
should have called last evening. We 
had four friends of mine in to din- 
ner. That: was rather tough on my 
wife, marvellous cook though she is, 
even if I say it. 

‘But she didn’t complain, so 
why should I? After all, the woman 
is the skilled partner in the home, 
so a mere man can do only the 
donkey-work.’ 

**Some of our sex wouldn’t 
agree with you there,’ I suggested. 

‘He winked: ‘I know the argu- 
ment. It’s no job for a gentleman. 
But what is a gentleman? Simply 
what the word says: a gentle man. 

“*He needn’t shed his gentle- 
ness in kitchenette or scullery. In- 
deed, he’ll have a chance to be even 


IN THE KITCHEN 


ORE and more Irish husbands 
are proving themselves to be 
handy (and, indeed, accom- 
plished) in the kitchen 

There are a few whom |! have 
run across who have rashfully 
boasted that they “ would not 
see a woman in their way” 
when it comes to cooking or 
washing up 

When | was a youth the idea 
of my having anything to do 
with preparing a roast or clean- 
ing the sink was repugnant to 
the womenfolk. They were ex- 
house-proud in those 
days and would not entrust 
any household task—barring 
possibly, a little sweeping—to 
any of the men 

But the man is coming in- 
creasingly into the picture and 
the little woman, considering 
herself to be already overtaxed 
with fatiguing work, is not only 
glad, but insistent, that hubby 
play his part 
—Fear Feasa in the 


A 


tremely 


Derry 


Journal 
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her best china.’ 


A RESEMBLANCE based on endings of words can sometimes 
cause strange, even sad, answers. An Australian child 
referred to “ The blessed opossums, St. Peter and Paul.” 
He was rivalled in his mistake by the lad who, in answer t 
a question as to what great Jewish feast fell round about the 
death of Christ, answered, “ The Feast of the Hangover.” 


gentle than usual. Especially 


know the evidence is strongly against my 
but I have £5,000 to fight the case.” 
“As your attorney, I assure you that you'll never 


” 
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innocence, 
LAWYER 
go to prison with that amount of money 
And he didn’t—he went there broke. 





if his wife trusts him to wash up 





























Old Trish Ballads—No. 1. , 


THE UNVEILING OF 


On the fifteenth day of August, through the streets of Dublin town 
Old Ireland’s sons, from far and near, came marching with renown ; 
On Stephen’s Green we marshalled up, equipped in grand array, 
In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


Chorus : 
Tranquillity was the watchword as we marched without dismay, 
In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


O’Connell’s guard, in armour bound, steadily took the lead, 
With pikes across their shoulders as if ready for to bleed, 
The Red Hand shone above them as they marched upon the fray, 
In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


The saddlers and the carmen did most glorious cut a shine, 
The fishermen and horse-shoers in grandeur were sublime, 
The coopers and the tailors boldly made a grand display, 

In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


The coach-builders and painters were a credit one and all, 

Their banner waved above them with the Harp of Tara’s Hall, 
The Foresters in grand triumph did no bly take the sw ay 

In praise of Dan O’Connell and the Exhibition Day. 
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The carpenters and bakers were all marshalled up in style, 

The bands from around the country were a credit to our isle, 

Pa nell. Davitt and Dillon, with our Lord Mayor, were all gay, 
In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


The amalgamated engineers with banners swept the wind, 
The grocers and the pawnbrokers’ assistants marched behind, 
The rivet- and the nail-makers were there without delay, 

In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


The bottle-blowers and plumbers looked as radiant as the sun, 
‘heir ereen flags shining, Trish Gems, showed artists’ work was 
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The skinners, with white aprons, came glorious and gay, 
In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


O'Connell’ s great trit imphal car was a grac 1OuS sight to see, 
As in the time it bore him forth in triumphant libe rt 
y» 
Limerick, Cork and Kerry sent their Mayors in grand arra 
y y g y> 
In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 


The barbers and the butchers came decked with popular green, 
The ironfounders, sparkling bright, looked noble and serene, 
The confraternities in the rear made a lustrous display, 

In praise of Dan O'Connell and the Exhibition Day. 
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It was no joke to be twirled around 
by the biggest curragh man in all 
the islands 


CEILIDHE IN ARAN 


LADY C. C. VYVYAN 


. Oo good saying good-bye; 
N pout be back again,” shouted 
Sage, the American girl, as 
we clung to the rail of Pat Hernon’s 
sidecar and held on our old felt hats. 
Off my friend and I went, wearing 
every coat that we possessed, one 
on top of the other, joggling down 
the stony road to Kilronan. The 
wind followed us more quickly than 
we could move, If we looked back 
its breath was still like that of cold 
iron. 

When we arrived at Kilronan 
Post Office they could only tell us, 
“No steamer yet.” 

Then we telephoned to Galway. 
No, they said, the steamer would 
not be over today. There was 
nothing left for us but to jog back 
the four miles to Kilmurvy and 
break the news to Sage and her 
friend, Betty. 

They rose to the heights of hospi- 
tality without a moment’s pause. 
“We'll celebrate,” they said. “ How 
splendid to have you back. We'll 
have a ceilidhe tonight.” 

At about eight o’clock the guests 
came drifting in by twos and threes; 
men and women, girls and boys, 
each group would enter quickly to 


settle down on _ chairs, tables, 
benches or even the floor, as if they 
were birds alighting on irregular 
branches. Sage put one record after 
another on the wheezy gramophone. 

The wind roared down the 
chimney with a hollow boom; it 
eddied through the cracks of doors 
and window frames; the room was 
cold even with forty or fifty people 
in it, and for quite an hour the 
guests sat there, each one mute as 
an image. We began to wonder if a 
ceilidhe was always such a solemn 
affair as this, 

The young men sat apart from 
the girls, but at last two of the lads 
stood up and each one beckoned to 
a girl, who then came out from 
among her companions. 

A set of four was formed and 
danced in a stately manner, then a 
set of eight; at the end of each 
dance they would link hands round 
each others’ shoulders and the four 
or eight dancers would gyrate at full 
speed until the girls’ feet flew out 
into the air like flying boats at a 
fair, but even this was only a part 
of the set piece, just a prearranged 
crescendo movement as finale. 

The lighthouse-keeper’s son came 


Condensed from On Timeless Shores. Peter Owen, Ltd., 50 Old Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.7. 18s. 
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in with his accordion and then 
things livened up. His music drew 
the young men from their corners as 
if he were the Pied Piper himself; 
more and more men and boys stood 
up, more and more girls were 
beckoned out to join the dance and 
soon the room was full of moving 
figures, but still there was in the 
dancing no abandonment of reserve. 
The pattern was more important 
than the individual. 

After a while refreshments were 
handed round, slabs of bread-and- 
butter laid out in lines on a tray and 
mugs of strong tea, and then after 
a while two of those women who 
habitually wore black shawls outlin- 
ing the contours of their patient 
faces would withdraw to the kitchen 
and wash up the mugs for the next 
section of the party. 

Then, a keg of porter having 
arrived, there was a scene in the 
kitchen worthy of celebration by a 
Rembrandt or Jan Steen, when 
Patcheen broached the barrel. I can 
see it all now, the half-dozen men 
gathered round to watch him, their 
hard-bitten, earnest faces, the 
shadows on the wall, the dim light 
of candles. All the lamps had been 
used to light up the dancing room. 

Then the dancing gathered mom- 
entum and became more and more 
expressive of each dancer’s mood. 

A few hours later it was not pos- 
sible to believe that the same people 
had sat there mute as images, or had 
begun each dance with quiet dig- 
nity. 

There was one dance which in- 
volved us all in changing partners 
at a given moment, though how the 
signal to change was given or 
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received I never could discover. 

I would be flung away suddenly 
from the arms of my own partner 
into a seething mass of figures pro- 
duced by a sudden break-up of the 
circle, and any one of these figures 
might seize me and twirl me round 
until another exchange was due. 
After one such signal I found my- 
self in the embrace of Big Patcheen, 


the finest curragh man in all the 
islands. 
I was lifted high off the floor, 


aware only of the immense paws and 
the iron grasp of that pale-eyed, 
aquiline-nosed giant and his vast 
blue jersey, which seemed to extend 
across a chest as broad as the wall 
of a house, I felt as if an enormous 
and rather delirious bear had me in 
its power, yet as I rose from the 
floor towards the ceiling, borne up- 
ward by his tremendous height, I 
did not feel any fear. 

The whirlpool of faces, the blar- 
ing notes of the music, the vibra- 
tions through the roof and walls and 
chimney of the gale which seemed 
to threaten our whole assembly with 
assaulting blows: all these things 
were but a background to my own 
share in the frenzied dance. 

Before I had awakened from this 
frenzy enough to realise my extra- 
ordinary situation, another exchange 
of partners took place and I was re- 
leased from the grasp of the giant 
bear. 

There was a pause in the dancing 
when suddenly, without invitation 
or warning, a young man beside the 
hearth broke into a Gaelic chant. 
His face had the strength of a 
classic profile, he had fair hair and 
a look of sweet kindliness. 
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He wore the stiff homespun 
trousers of the island men and a 
white knitted jersey, above which 
his beautiful neck and head stood 
out without constraint from a collar. 
He was crouching on a bench; all 
about him were walls of faces. 

We could see on many of those 
faces the impress of age-long dreams 
and memories, while on the faces of 
the oider men the struggle for exis- 
tence had engraved a proud and 
solitary and courageous look. 

The young man, sitting upright 
now, with head thrown back and 
eyes closed as if in pain, seemed to 
be conscious only of the things 
about which he sang. The unfamiliar 
chant had, for our ears, neither tune 
nor music, but it held us by a spell, 
for there were long, unrecorded 
memories in it, heart-shadowing 
nemories of struggle and parting 
and danger and death, and always at 
the end of each verse there was a 
drop in his voice, like the dying out 
of a wail, 

Sometimes he would open his 
eyes for a moment and roll them 
upwards in the manner of a sightless 
man. He seemed to be in a kind of 
trance and we felt that his song was 
inspired by the cruel strangeness of 
destiny with never any softening in- 
fluence of religion to bring peace 
and consolation. It was a song of 
warring with the elements and with 
life itself. . 

The young man sang on and on. 
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In the traditionary manner of island 
singers, he held the hand of a com- 
rade on either side, working their 
arms up and down with slow, 
rhythmical movements, drawing 
their vitality into his music, Then 
he stopped as suddenly as he had 
begun and the dancing started again 

Very soon the dawn would come. 
A few of the guests began to trickle 
away, leaving the comfort of the 
fire with reluctance. Somewhere in 
the small hours, when the room was 
still a vortex of sound and move- 
ment wherein separate forms and 
faces had become lost, my com- 
panion and I opened the kitchen 
door and stepped out on to the grass 
and the slabs of rock that slope 
down to the Fairies’ Field. 

The air cut our faces as if with 
the breath of an iceberg, but the sea 
was no longer roaring quite so 
loudly on the rocks. There below us 
was Kilmurvy bay asheen with 
moonlight and the black sky was lit 
up by a lunar rainbow, the colour 
of milk and silver and pale blue 
mist all blended. The wind still con- 
fronted us like a wall of iron, but 
the perfect lunar rainbow arching 
over that little bay was the very 
colour of peace. 

There, inside, were our friends, 
dancing, dancing, like unimpeded 
spirits and here on the shore was 
the peace of moonlight after storm. 
We knew that we had found the 
timeless islands of the blest. 


MAN 1s relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 


work and done his best. 


—EMERSON. 


NOTHING’s more responsible for the Good Old Days than a 
bad memory. 














The echo of this Donegal hamlet’s bell has 
been borne to earth’s ends in the hearts 
of urnumbered boys and girls 


The Old Road 


to Frosses SEAMUS MacMANUS 


OU’RE back in old Ireland again Of the two roads to Frosses you 
VW iter years of exile. Your blood take the Old Road. The new one 
is bounding with the new life was made only eighty years ago, 
that you breathe in with the old air and consequently does not attract 
—the soft and velvety honeyed air you. But even tradition dare not say 
of the hills. You have been lounging when the Old Road was built. And 
luxuriously in and around the dear so old it is, and worn by the for- 
old cottages—with all the neigh- gotten generations which trod it that 
bours sharing your joy. Finding only vestiges of the original remain. 
fresh joy, too, at every turn—for it Most of it is now a mere path over 
lies under every stone that takes the wild moors. 
your toe, hangs from every bush Yet as you follow it this afternoon, 
that meets your eye. springing from rock to rock of its 
This is your fourth or fifth day ancient ribs, you recall hearing the 
in heaven. It is one of those rare old people in your boyhood tell how 
days of gentle, genial sunshine, a coach and four, drawing the old 
warming the cockles of the heart. Marquis, had passed over it—going 
The sky is so blue, and the grass so to Glenties, ten far miles away. To 
green, and the hills so golden with many a marvelling audience at many 
their crown of flowering whin, and a wake this wonder was recounted. 





the mountains so purple, and the Where a square of the barren 
sea so silvern and the air so golden, brown moor has been, by the sweat 
and all the world so bright! of three generations of the same 


It is the afternoon of this para- family, turned to fertile green fields, 
disiacal day, and you stretch your- and a cabin, now dazzling white, 
self and think you'll take a ramble _ raised up on it, a man moulding his 
out to Frosses, your parish chapel, potato crop, sees you passing. With 
three miles away over the hills and an exclamation of joyous surprise, 
the moors. Devotions will begin he drops his shovel in the sheuch 
there later in the evening. Your dead and, leaping the ditch, darts forth to 
is there, your heart has been often wring your hand. 
there—from far America. “Och, saints alive! is it, or not, 
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yourself’s in it? Glory to goodness, 
but it’s every inch o’ me’s delighted 
to set eyes on ye! How’s the 
last joint in your body? An’ how 
did ye laive Amerikay, an’ every 
sow] in it?” 

It's Denis McRorty, just one of 
the thousand parish neighbours, who 
is giving you the hearty Irish greet- 
ing which you’d ‘been missing for a 
sad spell of years, but which you are 
getting at every turn now. 

You have to tell Denis how 
every boy and girl from home is 
doing, in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, 
what they're doing, how much 
they’re earning, the amount they 
saved, and when they talk of coming 
home. 

Also, regarding every one of them 
who’s married, Denis must be 
informed whether they threw them- 
selves away on an Up-country mate, 
or were bléssed by getting a decent 
side-partner from home—* whose 
father an’ mother we all knew.” 

You tell him that the last man you 
spoke to in America was Neil Gal- 
lagher—born next house to him— 
who’s a salesman in Wanamaker’s. 
“Well, well, well An’ ye seen Neil? 
An’ he’s in Winnymaker’s? Well, 
God bless him, he was a cliver boy, 
an’ meself often sayed he’d come to 
somethin’ great. A salesman in 
Winnymaker’s. Well, well, well!” 

Then Denis tells you what “ her- 
self and meself, sittin’ over the fire 
last night,” said about the good boys 
and girls who’d left these’ hills in 
their hundreds, and gone into the 


cold world, among the black 
stranger, to push their fortune—how 
they'd carried God’s grace with 


them, and had prospered, and had 
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never forgotten home and them 
whom they’d left at home. 

The canawaun was blooming o’er 
the bogs, with its white curtains of 
lace affectionately veiling the 
blackest patches. And the Queen of 
the Moors, the love-full lark, was, 
from unseen depth in Heaven’s blue, 
showering melody in golden drops 
upon a blessed world. 

On the hill slopes, far away 
beyond the heathery moor, a hun- 
dred humble homes gleamed white, 
calling to you of the comfort, the 
content, the spiritual repose which 
like doves folded wings beneath 
their thatch. 

Over the divine silence of the 
heath floated to you, now and again, 
soft voices, like echoes, from the 
happy ones who tilled the earth 
and called the cows in fields unseen 
just behind the moor’s rim. 


Far to the west is the shimmering 
sea: and on your east nearby, the 
glimmering loch, the loch of the 
speckled trouts, the loch of the one 
island with the one bush, and with 
the one thousand pirrs wheeling, 
whirling, rising, falling, chattering, 
calling, all around it. 

On this island, as you know, lived 
the last Dane that Ireland knew— 
when the rest of his tribe were, by 
Brian, hurled into the eastern seas. 
Here he drowned the sons he 
loved, just before heroically giving 
himself to the executioner—rather 
than divulge to his Irish captors the 
secret of making mead from the 
heather. And on the banks of the 
loch you catch a glimpse of the old 
altar where the hunted priest had 
long said Mass for the hiding con- 
gregation. 
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And by the altar the pilgrim path 
which, running around the peniten- 
tial beds, the cairns of stone where 
every pebble is a burden downcast, 
winds over the heath to the gushing, 
clear-as-crystal holy well. Through 
centuries unnumbered the countless 
thousands of bare feet of pilgrim 
penitents have worn deep the wind- 
ing path through heath and scraw to 
the naked rock—ay, and worn their 
track in the naked rock itself. And 
what a place for prayer and penance, 
you say, is that high, bare, lark-lit 
moor and _ steep-banked,  pirr- 
haunted, single-islanded loch, where 
only humming bee and crying bird 
break the big silences. 

In the moor’s middle, off to the 
right of your path, you notice a big- 
framed figure stooping and rising by 
a black turf-bank, and catch the fit- 
ful glinting of the sun upon the 
bright implement he wields. 

And he who wields it, splitting for 
his family’s winter warming the 
buried blocks of the ancient giant 
forest, throws down his implement, 
and hurries toward you over the 
turf-banks. The cordiality of Mickey 
Haraghey’s greeting is worth a 
journey here on two bare knees. 
“ Man-a-man-a-man!” but this is a 
rare surprise to him. 

It was only last night he was talk- 
ing of you, at Mrs. Carribin’s wake 
with Yankee Dan McGroary who 
had returned to Binbane, and who 
had heard of you addressing a great 
crowd of people, entirely, cramming 
the biggest hall in Butte, Mountanay 
—and you as cool and collected, 
Dan told the wake-house, as if it was 
only chatting you were to Cormac 
Kerrigan, the District Councillor, 
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and a knot of neighbours, before 
Mass, in Frosses Chapelyard! 

Well, well, well, well! But, ach, 
after all you’re a great fellow 
entirely, and may think great shakes 
of yourself, but you never were and 
never will be the man that your 
poor father (may God this day rest 
his soul in Glory!) was. For forty 
years, when he was at himself and 
before the rheumatics (bad luck to 
them!) got the stranglehold on him, 
he was the best-boxed man from the 
head of Glen Eany to the sea. 

A babbling burn, hailing from 
over the moors, here reaches the 
roadside, and turning at a right 
angle, runs alongside accompanying 
you on your way, and singing to you 
as you go the self-same sweet but 
baffling song which it sang to you in 
your childhood—through all your 
boyhood. Oh, how often did the 
barefoot boy, with dreams alight in 
his eyes, puzzle over the secret that 
the brook was never tired of singing 
—the mystery it brought with it 
over the moors—strange tidings it 
had learnt in the silence of the far 
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hills—which it had now been tell- 
ing through all the years you can 
recall—and never finding one to 
understand. No wonder, you 
thought, it had now taken on a 
sadder, more plaintive tone. 

The brook plunges down a preci- 
pice garlanded with violet and fox- 
glove, and overhung by hazel, sloe, 
and silver birch, where blackbird 
and thrush, and pretty green linnet 
flutter and fly and tell to the world 
their joys. 

And running out on a meadow 
below it sweeps straight across the 
Old Road—right over your path— 
bubbling, babbling, gurgling, swish- 
ing, swirling, shelving its secret, for- 
getting its sadness, and telling to 
the fishes, the flowers, the meadows 
and you, “ Who cares! who cares! 
who cares! Not I—I—I!” And 
soon as you have crossed it, hop- 
ping from rock to rock, it is gone 
from you over the meads of the 
little valley that the two of you, it- 
self and yourself, have never found. 

Tripping light and smiling bright, 
as a May-day dawn, here comes 
meeting you a red-haired, white- 
skinned cailin, one of the winsomest 
you have ever met outside the pages 
of romance. If the day was not 
already sunny she’d surely make it 
so. Her smile would light and gild 
a bog-black landscape on a Decem- 
ber day. 

She has been gathering heather 
for a besom to help her housework. 
Over an armful of it, long, 
luxuriant, decked with bloom, she 
nods her head to you, and smiles 
another of those bewitching smiles 
which would illuminate to the 
dullest the why and wherefore of all 





the wars of Troy. She refuses a 
penny for her besom, and a shilling 
likewise, but she gives you free, a 
guinea’s worth of fun and a million’s 
worth of sun. As you glance joyfully 
after her, and catch a final smile 
flashed to you over her fair shoulder, 
you pray, “ May the angels go with 
you, winsome one!” 

*Tis warm walking, this summer’s 
day: you’re thirsty—and sorry you 
forgot this when you crossed the 
swirling brook: but you are now in 
cultivated country again—and cot- 
tages begin to rise by your way: so 
you call at Donal Kildea’s and her- 
self it is that greets you gladsomely 
and presses a great bowl of sweet- 
milk on you, and showers you with 
questions which, half-choking, you 
strive to answer between gulps. 

You have not seen her uncle who 
has share of a gold-mine in Nevada 
—but her Aunt Mary, ins Phila- 
delphia, you have indeed seen, and 
her sister’s son Tom, in Terre 
Haute—and ‘tis good to be able to 
give Mrs. Kildea the good news of 
them, 

Of her neighbour Condy Shiels’ 
two boys, who went to Colorado 
five years ago, and never wrote 
home, you, regretfully, can tell her 
nothing. She points out Condy to 
you, toiling all alone, on the lealand 
below the Kildea’s marsh, and 
shakes her head in pity for the 
lonely man. 

“°Tis wonder he escaped your 
comin’. He’s watched that road like 
a senthry every day that’s dawned 
these five years—waitin’ to see 
someone comin’ with an Ameriky 
letter to him. An’ his complainin’ 
word no neighbour ever heerd. 
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‘The poor boys, God bliss them!’ 
he’ll say, ‘is waitin’ to send their 
old father a moneyed letter. But sure 
if they knew it, the colour o’ their 
writin’, an’ the word that they’re 
well an’ in God’s grace, would be 
the rarest wealth me heart craves’.” 

There, now that you top the hill, 
is Frosses, your goal, lying under- 
neath you half a mile away. The 
tiny hamlet nestles among trees 
from which mounts the blue smoke 
of its half-a-dozen houses. But the 
arresting feature is the big, square 
belfry lifting itself above the tree- 
tops the better to send its message 
afar every Sunday morning—its 
great booming call that has to carry 
over the hills and across the bogs 
and wind its way up every rock- 
ribbed mountain valley till it reaches 
the ears and hurries the feet of 
the remotest sheepman—even of 
Crohore McAloon in his lonely 
cabin—aback of the farthest 
shoulder of far Cruach-an-Airgead. 

It is a famous bell which, for 
more than seventy years, has done 
God’s work well here. And else- 
where, too—for the echo of its 


Conversation Pieces 


sounding has been borne to earth’s 
ends in the hearts of unnumbered 
boys and girls, and called far- 
wandered ones to God when often- 
times they, otherwise, might have 
forgotten. 

Now, again, the big bell booms 
out—its final call. “Come! Come! 
Come! It is time! It is time! 
Come!” And you see the hurrying 
people coming down the hillsides 
and up the valleys, and over the 
bogs, and along the ways—all 
centring on the hallowed spot from 
which the big bell calls. 

You mingle with a welcoming 
crowd, exchanging hearty greeting 
with shawled women and _ grey- 
coated men, and, as far as to the 
Chapel, you swap the eagerly- 
sought news of America for the 
absorbing news of Frosses 

The Chapel stands in a Garden 
of the Dead, where this evening 
flowers of prayer arise in their 
fragrance from a hundred mounds 
—and where you must lay a flower 
that in your heart you have hither 
borne o’er a thousand leagues of 
land and sea. 
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” [00K out!” shouted the irate motorist after he had knocked 


down a pedestrian. 


“Why?” riposted the victim. “Are you coming back 


, 


way?’ 


-—TATLER in the Irish Independe 


“ 


beard is on fire.” 


OE.” screamed a farmer’s wife to her lazy husband, ‘ 


“TI know it, I know it,” he answered angrily. “Can’t you 


see I’m prayin’ for rain?” 
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TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


Was this Waterford man the first to 
discover that 


lightning is electricity? 








Eeles was 


the lrish 
Jules Verne 


Hexry Eeves, RECEIVER OF THE 

Lismore Estates (1724) and a 
pioneer of electrotherapy, wrote on 
meteorology and electricity for the 
Royal Society (1751), his articles 
being reprinted as Letters from Lis- 
more. 

Like Benjamin Franklin, he ex- 
perimented with kites (on Knock- 
mealdown), and was the first to dis- 
cover the identity of lightning with 
electricity. 

Henry Eeles treated hundreds of 
being commended by the 
Bishop of Ossory, Lord Tyrone and 
other notables. “ Even Dr. Dalton of 
Cappoquin was forced to admit that 
Eeles had effected some surprising 
Jules Verne,” 
steerable balloon, 
Coach,” which operated 


. mrnolete “ce ve 
with complete success over Lismore, 


Called “the Irish 
Eeles patented a 


- Flying 
i Ly iilee 


Cappoquin, and Youghal. 
—JAMES MAHER in the Irish 
Press. 
Galway 
GALWAY FRIAR, FATHER FLEMING, 
O.F.M., established the first 
Catholic church in Newfoundland. 


In 1820, 


Father Fleming made 





seven hazardous trips across the 
Atlantic to England to obtain a grant 
from the British Government t 
build a church. They granted him 
permission to take as much land 
could be encircled by a wall in 
twenty-four hours. On that was buil: 
a cathedral that is now the third 
largest in North America. 

The land claimed was about a mile 
square, within which is situated al 
the present Catholic property in St 
John’s. 

—Irish News. 


Kilkenny 


FEW READERS, I SHOULD IMAGINE, 
have not had at some time or 
other a book in their hands which 


bore the imprint “P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York.” 
Besides The Official Catholic 


Directory, they publish many books 
of Catholic interest: theology, 
Christian doctrine, biography and 
fiction. 

Not many people know, however, 
that the founder of the firm, John 
Kenedy, was born in County Kil- 
kenny. When he_ emigrated he 
opened a book business in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1826. He moved to 
New York in 1836, and the first book 
he published there was Rodriguez’ 


classic, The Practice of Christian 
Perfection. 

But it was his son, Patrick John 
(hence the “P. J.” in the firm’s 


name), who developed it into a really 
big business. He acquired the stock 
and plates of other Catholic publish- 
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ing houses, including Sadleir’s, Harding introduced his own figure 
another firm founded by an Irishman. into the arts pillar, holding the ham- 

In 1904, nine years after it had mer which, because of ill-health, he 
been given the honorary title of has not been able to use for several 
“Printer to the Holy See,” by Pope years. 





Leo XIII, it was incorporated and —Belfast Telegraph. 
P. J. took his two sons, Arthur and 
Louis, into the business. Monaghan 
P. J. Kenedy died in 1906, and ‘JHE ORIGINAL =“ BOG-TROTTERS ” 
his two sons are also dead. But three were the runners wh carried 
great-grandsons of the founder, messages or mails down to the 
John, now carry on the business coaching days. We had a much loved 
—LiAM RyrorpDaN in the Irish groom, Frank Treanor, whose father 
Catholic. was the last in our parts [Glaslough] 
. to wear the traditional swallow-tail 
Antrim coat. 
Hoy MANY ARE AWARE THAT IN THE Treanor’s grandfather used to run 
sculptural work at Belfast Cathe- the sixteen miles to Castleblayney 
dral St Anne’s) there are likenesses and back to meet the coach with the 
of a Belfast journalist and a girl who letters. Once he was taken by my 
passed the Cathedral on her way to. grea e-arandh fath er into Dublin in the 
work each morning? course of a ee suit. Ir was then found 


Morris Harding, the sculptor of all that some important papers remained 
the cathedral’s capitals, used the at Glaslough 
journalist for his recording angel. Treanor ran back from Dublin 
The girl, who passed the building that night (sixty miles) to fetch them, 
each morning, so impressed him that and caught the midday coach from 
without approaching her he did a Castleblayney the following day. Be- 
clay model of her head, and when fore he started on his run he called 
the time came to carve the music for three raw eggs. He dropped one 


pillar he used her on it. into each shoe and swallowed the 
His model for the motherhood third, and thus accomplished the 

pillar was a woman from one of the feat. Henceforth he was kn nown as 

working-class districts who seemed “ Paddy of the Three Eggs 

to be drawn to the Cathedral like a —SHANE LESLIE, The Film of 

magnet afid always had a child in Memory. 


her arms 
High up on the West Front are Cork 

four unusual little groups—the Four ‘YOUGHAL (PRONOUNCED YAWL) GETS 
Aces, in which Harding represents its name from yew wood, and it 
Industry by a man digging with a_ is Cork’s finest seaside resort. The 
spade; Strife by two men fighting town swarmed with 1 >] 
with clubs; Hearts, by a man and a_ when it was used as 
girl holding hands; and Diamonds by the filming of that sea cla 
a miser with his money-bag. Melville’s Moby Dick. 


arrears 
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You specially will want to visit 
Myrtle Grove, the great Elizabethan 


mansion of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
where he entertained Edmund 
Spenser, the author of the Fene 


Queene. 

It is said that Raleigh used to sit 
under the yew tree here on his vast 
tree-lined estate and puff away on 
the tobacco he had himself imported 
from Virginia in the New World. 

Another legend gives him credit 
for planting Ireland’s first potatoes 
in Youghal. He was also Mayor of 
the town. 

—Fodor’s Britain and Ireland, 
1957 (Newman Neame, Lon- 
don. 17s. 6d.). 


Wexford 

“tT. DUBHAN, A WELSH SAINT, MADE 
; abode at the Peninsula of 
Hook in Patrician times. This saintly 
hermit was followed by his relative, 
St. Brecaun, who uncle of 
the great Saint David, the Apostle of 
Wales. 


his 


was an 


In Norman times the Redmond 
family invaded the territory, drove 
out the Danes and entrenched them- 
selve the neighbouring lands. 
This family, founded by Raymond 
Le Gros, who came to Wexford with 
the Anglo-Norman invaders, was to 


be connected with the Hook for many 
centuries 

The Church of St. Dubhan 
was adopted by the Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine and renamed St. 
Saviour’s. They had full responsi- 
bility for the Hook lighthouse, which 
was the only lighthouse on the Irish 


old 





coast up to 1567. At first only a 
brazier or bucket of glowing coals, 
it remained such until 1791, when a 
lamp was installed. The origina! 
building was constructed in the years 
1245-1247. 

The bucket light was incorporated 
in the Redmond Coat of Arms, as 
they were proud of the fact that they 
helped to keep burning the famous 
Hook light. 

—Dr. GEORGE HADDEN, in a 
lecture. 


Donegal 

UNDERSTAND A GENEVAN MINERALO- 

gist, M. Berger, was highly im- 
pressed with County Donegal’s 
mineralogical riches. 

Here I observed immense tracts of 
red granite, porphyry, serpentine, and 
primitive limestone, adapted to the 
uses, as marble, of the statuary and 
the manufacturer—white, flesh- 
coloured, dove, and blue. 

Near Convoy I observed a kind of 
magnesian stone or _ steatite, that 
might be applied to many uses in 
architecture and the arts; it Is as 
easily cut and carved as a piece of 
wood: it bears the fire so well that 
it would answer for crucibles. The 
country people use it as bowls for 
tobacco pipes, and it stands the 
effects of air and moisture. 

There are many valuable lead and 
copper mines also in this country; 
also in some of its larger rivers 
pearls of a considerable size and fine 
colour are found. 

—Rev. Casar Otway, Sketches 
In Ireland (1839). 


Cost of living is the difference between your net income and 


ur gross habits. 
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[" MAS O CRIOMHTHAIN, like his fellow-writers Peig Sayers and 

O Suilleabhain, was a Blasket islander. But unlike them he remained 
an islander throughout his life; he paid only three brief visits to the 
mainland during his lifetime 

His book, An tOileanach (The Islandman) is not alone a classic in its 
own right, but is unique in the literature of the world. 

O Criomhthain never tasted, never felt the influence of any cultural 
tradition other than that of the few square miles of solitary rock lying on 
the fringes of the Atlantic. He was an insider shut away from all external 
influences, an islandman who at the end of his days determined to record 
the only way of life he had ever knowr that of his friends and 
neighbo 

W makes him a unique figure in world literature is the fact that 
despite this lack of contact with the outside world, he was able to pro 
duce a book of the calibre and quality of An tOileanach 

The Alms of Morpheus ? 


"THE Revenue Commissioners received a letter from a 

payer saying that he had cheated on his income-tax 
years ago and that he had not been able to get a good n 
sleep since. He enclosed £25, amd added, “If I still can’t 
leep, I will send the balance.” 
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This go-ahead Corkman has learnt 
fast and furious since he went to America 


Next Irish-born Mayor 
of New York? 


MICHAEL RYAN 


in the last war are convinced 

that Mr. Roosevelt was opposed 
to Ireland’s neutral status. But Sean 
Keating, a firm, dour Corkonian, 
fought America’s wartime Govern- 
ment for Ireland’s right to remain 
neutral. 

Keating, now commissioner of 
New York’s Board of Standards and 
Appeals, left Mr. Roosevelt in no 
doubt as to the opinion of millions 
of Irish-Americans, who backed the 


Se" students of Allied strategy 


Corkman’s formation of “ The 
American Friends of Irish Neu- 
trality.” 


Till the early days of the war, this 
son of a Kanturk baker was just a 
successful business executive, but 
his opposition to the world powers 
made him front-page news. 

Today, as a senior city official 
and a prominent political cam- 
paigner, fifty-three-year-old Com- 
missioner Keating stands out in the 
Irish-American estimation as a man 
headed for bigger and better 
achievement. 

Since William O’Dwyer, from 
Mayo, left the mayoral chain behind 
him a few years ago, the Irish have 
been asking themselves: “ Who will 


be the next Gael to become New 
York’s mayor?” 

Opinion is that the pendulum is 
weighted heavily in favour of Sean 
Keating, who worked his way to the 
top of three different lines of busi- 
ness before passing up all of them 
to become a city official. 

Keating’s political talent was 
shown in his two-month campaign 
for the election of Mayor Wagner 
to the Senate. As chairman of the 
American-Irish Committee for 
Wagner, the Corkman spoke at hun- 
dreds of meetings and dinners, and 
enhanced his popularity everywhere. 

Last year, his fellow-emigrants 
handed Keating the accolade of 
prestige when they bestowed on him 
the rank of Grand Marshal of the 
world’s greatest Saint Patrick’s Day 
parade. 

Shortly after his arrival in New 
York in 1927, he was a fiftcen- 
dollars-a-week car-washer in a small 
garage. He took “ French leave” to 
see the St. Patrick’s Day parade. 
When he returned to his job on the 
following day he was sacked before 
he could explain his absence. 

“You're fired,” yelled the boss. 
“Tt might teach you that you have 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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omens a 


NEXT IRISH-BORN MAYOR OF 


no future in Saint Patrick’s Day 
parades.” 

That was nearly thirty years ago, 
but Sean Keating has never for- 
gotten it and as he took the lead up 
Fifth Avenue in the 1956 parade he 
wondered if his old boss was there 
to recognise him. 

The Irish paid their respects to 
Grand Marshal Keating, but he was 
deserving of their applause long be- 
fore that. As far back, in fact, as 
1919, when he served in Munster 
with the 4th Battalion of the 4th 
Cork Brigade, IL.R.A. He was cap- 


tured and interned in Cork and 
County Down. 
After his release in 1921, he 


worked for a while as a free-lance 
contributor to a Cork newspaper, 
until he had saved enough money to 
buy a one-way ticket to America. 

With typical Corkonian_ en- 
thusiasm, he overcame early trials 
and shot his way to an executive 
position in a chain of grocery stores 
in three years. 

Then, after getting discharged 
and re-engaged within a couple of 
hours for over-staying his honey- 
moon vacation in 1930, he decided 
to learn a trade. He walked out of 
his senior position—just as a direc- 
torship of the firm was in the offing 
—and went to work as a trainee- 
lithographer. 

After doing a ten years’ course in 
thirty months, and becoming an 
expert in the fine art of the trade, 
Keating took a course in insurance. 

In 1946, he invested the savings 
of his years as a highly-paid litho- 
grapher in a private insurance busi- 
ness. Within three years he became 
one of the insurance tycoons of New 
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York and had moved from his one- 
room office to a large luxury suite 
near Wall Street. 

Then, in 1950, he turned over his 
thriving insurance business to his 
wife when he was offered an 
appointment with New York City. 

At his wife’s office, Commissioner 
Keating said to me: “ Take a look 
at New York. You'll see that it is 
continually changing. They pull 
down new buildings to replace them 
with even newer properties. 

“That’s the way with the city, 
and it is the way with the people— 
ever changing, and always advanc- 
ing. 

“You will find that most Irish 
emigrants are that way too. I, for 
one, made up my mind to move 
with the times even if it meant tak- 
ing risks. 

“The reason I went in for a trade 
in 1930—when I was making plenty 
of money in the grocery business— 
was because I wanted to have a skill 
which nobody could take from me. 

“The shock of getting the sack, 
even though I was reinstated that 
same day, opened my eyes to the 
insecurity of being just one of a 
crowd. Like most Irishmen, I’ve 
learnt lessons fast and furious since 
I came to America. 

“I found the value of a friend- 
ship before I found my first job 
when I went to stay with an old 
friend, Mrs. O’Doherty from Kan- 
turk. She helped me during my un- 
employed days and three years later 
I married her daughter, Una 

“T believe in going forward. I've 
served as a Commissioner under 
three Mayors. I signed a six-year 
term in 1955 for the present admini- 
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74 
stration. That is the go-ahead idea I 
had for Ireland wheri I founded The 
American Friends of Irish Neu- 
trality back in 1940. 

* As an old soidier and a student 
of Irish history, I believed that 
Ireland had more than its share of 
trouble, so I opposed Britain and 
America when they tried to bring 
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American Government brought us 
much criticism, but I am delighted 
to say that our loyalty to America 
was never questioned. 

“The American Government and 
the people of the United States 
knew that we could not be loyal 
Americans if we did not have the 
honesty to plead for the rights of 





Ireland into the conflict. 
“Our violent opposition to the 


the land that gave us birth, hope 
and Christianity.” 


Leprechauns In Maine ? 

ATHER FO ey, S.J., in Portland, Maine, sent a personal letter 

of thanks (for a subscription to a novitiate rebuilding fund) 
to Mr. Owen J. Flaherty; that is, he thought he did. Instead 
it was sent to a non-existent Mr. Owen J. O’Brien, at the 
Flaherty address. Whereupon Mr. Flaherty wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his attorney: 

“Dear Jim—Thanks be to the Jesuits and to God for ex- 
posing this O’Brien, who evidently has taken up a ghostly 
residence in my home. 

“For years I have been suspicious that something like this 
was true. For example: several mornings after Saturday 
nights, I have discovered substantial amounts of whiskey miss- 
ing; I’m sure I couldn’t possibly have consumed it. Also, I 
have suspected that someone was spilling gravy on my ties 
and lousing up my wife’s cheque book. 

“Frankly, I feel happily vindicated now that O’Brien has 
been caught. For several years my wife was nearly convinced 
that I was the one who left cigarette butts burning on the 
bureau, spewed ashes over the rug and snored like a Saint 
Bernard. 

“ However, since his typical Irish nerve has reached the 
point of having his mail sent to my home, it’s just too much 
to bear. As my lawyer, I want you to have him evicted; but 
please do it gently, as apparently he is a kind and generous 
fellow, according to the Jesuits. 

“ All I hope is that the buzzard has built this reputation for 
benevolence with his own money. (Several mornings I have 
discovered greenbacks missing from my trousers.) 

“T doubt if habeas corpus would work, but please take the 
necessary legal action to evict O’Brien from my home. Please 
do it discreetly, though, as I would hate to have the Jesuits 
become disenchanted with O’Brien’s generosity.” 
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A Frenchman’s traveller’s tale of 
Ireland—300 years ago 


Freckled. Red-haired Women 


were. the Beauties 


R. WYSE 


M{ ONSIEUR BOULLAYE LE Gouz 
M came to Ireland in 1644 for 
nothing else than to see the 
country—and at a time when most 
people who could manage to do so 
were getting out of it. 

Since he chose an unpopular and 
little-known period of Irish history, 
his tiny travel book deserves to be 
dded to the library of Irish 
travellers’ tales as an oddity of 
literature. 

Le Gouz described briefly the in- 
terior of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, whose choir was embellished 
‘“‘arms of the old English 
knights with their devices.” 

He witnessed the ceremony at- 
tending the presence of the Viceroy, 
who processed from Service with 
drums, match-locked footmen, hal- 
ers, “ sixty gentlemen on foot, 
with four noblemen well mounted, 
and the Viceroy in the midst upon a 
white Barbary horse.” He even got 
into Dublin Castle without relin- 
quishing his sword—a rare privi- 
and not one allowed to Dub- 


with the 
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lege, 
liners 

His journey southwards went via 
Rathcoole, Naas, Kilcullen, to Kil- 


JACKSON 


kenny, the rallying point of the Con- 
federates. It was a perilous trip: the 
Liffey at Kilcullen was bridgeless, so 
that he had to swim for it, and in 
Kilkenny he was all but arrested as 
an English spy, since the mayor in- 
sisted that “ Mr. Goose could not be 
anything but a Sassanach name.” 
The main road from Cork to 
Dublin went from Kilkenny through 
Callan to Cashel, thus avoiding the 
bogs which barricade a more direct 
route. In Cashel he had an amusing 
if risky time, arguing philosophy 
with the Spanish Dominicans there. 


It appears that Father Ryan—a local 
name, this—Prior of the Domini- 
cans, was French-educated and, 
finding his two Salamanca-trained 
monks intolerably swollen-headed, 


he was anxious to take them down a 
eg. Le Gouz obliged with a series 
of unanswerable conundrums and, 
having reduced the Salamancaites 
to silence, gave them a long and eru- 
dite lecture on physics, to the wicked 
delight of Father Ryan and himself. 
From Cashel he made a detour to 
Limerick, where his companion, 
Tom Neville of Cork, was robbed 


of his purse. 
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Le Gouz did the good Samaritan 
and financed Neville to Cork, where 
he found that Neville’s father, 
formerly a rich merchant, had fled 
the country penniless, Cork being in 
the hands of the Puritans. 

However, the surviving Neville 
clan did le Gouz proudly for more 
than a week, and showed him the 
sights of Cork, including Sundays 
Well and the round tower which 
stood beside Fin Barre’s Cathedral. 

The most informative part of M. 
le Gouz’ journal is that which 
describes the native Irish. 

The Irish gentlemen ate much 
meat and butter, little bread and 
they drank a lot of milk and beer 
flavoured with laurel leaves. The 
poor ground barley and peas in a 
stone quern to work meal for griddle 
cakes, which were eaten with butter- 
milk. 

The cabins were thatched and 
without a chimney: “they made a 
fire in the middle of the hut which 
greatly incommodes those who are 
not fond of smoke”. The tall, prison- 


like castles were also thatched. They 
had little furniture and covered the 
floors a foot deep with rushes. 

Nearly everyone played the harp. 
The warriors were adept at dagger- 
throwing, uncatchable in retreat, 
tremendous walkers (le Gouz had 
seen them cover seventy-five miles 
in a day), They went to battle with 
the sound of bagpipes. “ They are 
better soldiers abroad than at 
home.” 

Red-haired women with freckles 
were considered the special Irish 
beauties. The chief trade was in 
salmon and herrings—the latter so 
cheap in season that 120 could be 
bought for a penny. 

“The Irish,” he records, “ have 
for their head-dress a little blue 
bonnet, raised two fingers’ breadth 
in front, and behind covering their 
head and ears. Their doublet has a 
long body and four skirts; and their 
breeches are a pantaloon of white 
frieze which they call trousers. Their 
shoes which are pointed, they call 
brogues with a single sole. . . .” 


Se 


Have You a Conqueror’s Nose ? 

NAPOLEON is said to have chosen several of his generals by 
their noses. He noticed that men with large strong noses 

were generally determined and aggressive fighters. 


A straight nose, 


with nostrils 


well defined, suggests 


appreciation of beauty and nobility. A slightly turned-up nose 

reveals amiability, vivacity and a happy disposition. In a 

man, strength tempered with a capacity for gentleness is 

indicated by a high-bridged nose with wide nostrils. , 
A long nose, sharpening at the point, portrays the critic. 


“PD you hear our new upright piano?” 


“ Yes—my father says it’s a downright nuisance.” 








The geologists will have none of Finn MacCool, 
but the local people say your wishes all come true 


The Wonder That Will 


Never 


M. 


coast of Antrim and close to 
the little town of Bushmills, of 
whiskey fame, is a tiny but magnifi- 
cent offshoot of one of the world’s 


§ Be Giant’s Causeway, on the 


largest expanses of lava (1,500 
square miles of it; in ancient days 
it spread from the Antrim coast 
across to Scotland). 


The lava at the Causeway forms 
a pattern as impressively exact as 
was ever designed by the brain and 
the hand of man. 

It is a pattern of about 74,000 
separate and perfect columns. 

Legend attributes the site to the 
giant, Finn MacCool, but geologists 
present the story in different terms: 
“The columns consist of prisms 
of equal dimensions through their 
whole height: they range from 15 
to 36 feet, with a diameter of 15 to 
28 inches, and varying in the num- 
ber of their sides from three to 
nine, of which the greater number 
are pentagons and hexagons.” 

Nearly every unique feature, from 
the magnificent amphitheatre to the 
massive “ organ ”, is popularly pre- 
fixed by “ the giant’s ” to this day. 


Condensed from 


Cease 


The Giant’s Organ, which plays a 
tune when the wind blows from the 
right direction, has sixty columns. 
Those in the middle are 40 feet 
high, and the organ is 120 feet long. 

Here, says mythology, the poet 
Ossian sang his songs to his own 
accompaniment with an audience of 
giants’ wives and their children. 
Perhaps he struck a few false notes, 
or sang a phrase out of tune. The 
ancient gods looked down, silenced 
the organ, and it remains petrified 
to this day—awaiting, in vain, the 
return of the pagan gods who lost 
their way after the coming of St. 
Patrick 1,500 years ago. 

Then the geologists struck the 
giant a final blow. They began ex- 
plaining how these basalt columns 
took shape with such uncanny regu- 
larity. When lava is cooling, they 
said, it tends to form columns. It 
shrinks as it cools, splits into the 
columns, and these tend to take a 
six-sided shape. 

The bay known as The Amphi- 
theatre was indeed a fitting place 
for giants. Says one authority: 
“Tt is the most beautiful ‘ Cirque ’ 
Vikko (Finland) 
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in the world, that in Rome not ex- 
cepted. . . . The form is so exactly 
half a circle that no architect could 
have possibly made it more so, and 
the cliff slopes at precisely the same 
angle all around the centre. 

“Around the upper part runs a 
row of columns 80 feet high; then 
comes a broad, rounded projection, 
like an immense bench for the 
accommodation of Finn MacCool’s 
giant guests; then again a row of 
pillars, 60 feet high; and then again 
a gigantic bench, and so down to the 
bottom, where the water is enclosed 
in a circle of black boulder stones 
like the limits of the arena.” 

Yes, he seems a very real person, 
this giant whose tale is told in 
basalt. He had a grandmother. She 
is there today: a rock, shaped like 
an old woman, called the “ Giant’s 
Granny ”. And the giant was never 
idle in his spare moments—he did 
some weaving on the “ Giant’s 
Loom”, another odd rock forma- 
tion. He was a versatile musician, 
for as well as the organ he had an 
Irish harp, and this, too, remains 
as a petrified rock. 

And over in Scotland, directly 


across the sea, there is a small area 
of basalt to prove that he really did, 
ages ago, put down a line of steps 
for the foreign giant to come over 
and fight him. 

The story goes that the Scottish 
giant returned badly shaken. But 
even a fight-winning giant isn’t safe 
from the hands of time. Here at 
the Causeway—with the Harp, the 
Organ, the Wishing Chair, the 
amphitheatre and beside his grand- 
mother—is the “ Giant’s Coffin ”’. 

The scientists have been at work 
here since the 17th century, when 
the Royal Society of London made 
investigations. It. was soon dis- 
covered that the giant must have 
been a far-travelled man, for the 
same species of basalt is found at 
Stolpen, in Saxony. 

Interest grew—scientific and artis- 
tic. The far-travelled Bishop of 
Derry (the Earl of Bristol) brought 
over an Italian artist to paint this 
unparalleled scene, soon after the 
Vesuvius eruption of 1760. He also 
had the first road to the Causeway 
constructed—at his own expense. 

Thousands of visitors come to 
the Causeway to make a wish, either 
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in the Chair, or beside the little “It is many years ago,” she said, 
spring well, where three stones in “ since I made my wish in this chair 
the bottom resemble a shamrock. It was a precious wish. It came true. 
Visitors are now forbidden to drink I have returned, all the way from 
from the well because of pollution— New York, to make another wish 
but the Chair is nearby. for something that is equedly dear 
James Martin, caretaker for over to me.” 
thirty years, recalls many unusual They make their wishes and 
visitors. One, a well-dressed woman, go their way. But they do1 
picked her unerring way, swiftly from the giant. For the Causevw 
and without guidance, to the Chair, includes the “ Giant’s Eyes’, and 


where dreams are said to come true. when you pass out of 
How did she know its exact loca- vision, he still se you—through 
tion? For it isn’t a chair at all, but the “ Giant’s Eyeglass”, an arch in 


a chair-like alcove near sea-level in the rocks 

the basaltic columns. She sat, as is But even without the giant, and 
the custom, on one of the columns, even supposing that no 

rested her feet and elbows on dream comes true, this magnificent 
adjacent columns, and wished. wonder of the Atlantic shor 
Martin went down to greet her. unrivalled in its formation and un- 
Yes, she had been here before. surpassed in its scenic beauty 





When Thirteen was Lucky 
"THE number thirteen wasn’t always regarded as unlucky. In 
the olden days of faith men kept in their minds the model 
of Our Lord and the Twelve Apostles, and this number of 
thirteen was, accordingly, copied in all kinds of ways. 
Hospitals, for instance, were built and endowed to accom- 
modate thirteen poor men (or women). And religious com- 
munities were formed consisting of a Superior and iwelve 
subordinate 
And did not “a baker’s dozen” consist of thirteen loaves? 
An interesting survival of the number being regarded as a 
lucky (because holy) one is the custom of putting a hen to sit 





on thirteen egg 
—Rev. JAMES O’ByrRNE in Catholic Life (Limerick 


“HAVE vou heard that Maeve is engaged to an X-ray 
specialist?” 


“I’m not surprised. No one else could see anything in her. 


” 
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THIS OTHER IRELAND 


New York honours an enterprising 
Monaghan man 





He’s America’s 
Ace Private 


kiye 


N I.R.A. VETERAN FROM ARMAGH 

who has become one of the most 
successful private detectives in 
America was honoured at a dinner 
in the Governor Clinton Hotel, New 
York. 

He is Mr. Edward J. Blaney, Pre- 
sident of the Associated Licensed 
Detectives of New York State. Prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner was Mr. 
Thomas J. Curran, former Secretary 
of State, New York, whose parents 
were born in Cahirciveen. Senior 
police officers present (with sham- 
rocks in their pockets) included New 
York’s Deputy Commissioner, Mar- 
tin H. Meaney. 

Mr. Blaney was educated by the 
Christian Brothers in Monaghan. 
Before he emigrated to America in 
1927 he was a full-time organiser for 
Fianna Fail. He served for some 
years in the U.S. Army and in the 
New York State police force. In 
1945, he established his private in- 
vestigation agency, which has figured 
in many important assignments. He 
is married and has two children, 
Maureen and Kevin. 


Irish Marilyn Monroe 


A PROMISING RIVAL TO MARILYN 
Monroe and Diana Dors has 





popped up in Hollywood and the 
publicity men are wondering whether 
to say she is Irish or Italian. They'd 
be right either way. 

Sultry Gia Scala was born in 
Liverpool. Her mother was an 
O’Sullivan from Kerry, her father a 
Scoglio from Rome. And it was in 
Rome that Gia Scala was brought 
up. 

During her first six months in 
Hollywood she had the greatest diffi 
culty in toning down her accent—her 
Italian, not her Kerry, accent! But 
when they gave her the first big par 
—it was the lead in Four Girls m 
Town—she found herself cast as 
French girl! 

As well as possessing the vita! 
measurements, Gia Scala has mas 
tered the art of the quotable com- 
ment—equally vital if a girl wants to 
get her name in print. 

Of dieting, she says: “I can 
whittle my shape just by eating low 
calorie spaghetti.” Of romances: 
“Pye given up dating—till I finish 
my course on the psychology of 
man.” 


Composer at Thirteen 
NTERNATIONAL PIANIST AMDER 
Foldes has decided to include in 

his concert repertoire three Preludes 

composed by a young Irish girl. She 
is Eithne Cuddigh, of Foxhill, 

County Roscommon, 

Youngest of a family of seven who 
moved to North Wales when she 
was a child, Ejithne has_ been 
steadily making a name for herself 









THIS 


abroad as a pianist and a composer 
Her career as a composer began 
early—at the age of thirteen she 
wrote the incidental music for a play 
produced in Wales by Hubert Earl. 
Beginning of her fame as a con- 
rt pianist came with a Festival 
Hall appearance in 1953. Impressed 
her playing, Alex Herbage asked 
to make some records for a 
he directed. Shortly afterwards 

hne and Alex were married. 


Success, however, had not come 
easily. Often it meant a twenty-four 
hour day—practising and writing at 
night, and making ends meet as an 


accompanist at a ballet school dur- 
ing the day 

Recitals from Radio Eireann were 
a help, too, in the early stages of her 


ial career 


German Find 
"THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
St Re nil 


THAT RELICS OF 


ice have been found at 


Fritziar Cathedral in Germany is 
rousing considerable interest among 

Iri rians 
In addition t relics of St 
Boniface, a number of other relic 
have been found and it is thought 
they may include those of the 


Irish missionary, St. Eoban, assistant 


bish¢ f Utrecht, who was mar- 
tvyred 1 St. Boniface in the 8th 
¢ 
I tatement regarding the reli 
d by a commission of clerical 


t of Fulda. It says that eleven 
-d pieces of bone were 
red recently in an _ unsealed 


Fritzlar Cathedral 


finds showed that 


rm-bone about six in 


a pk A [ili- eis icnes 


OTHER IRELAND 


edical experts set up by the @® 


long was that of 
wrapped in silken cloth 
label 
left arm of St 


REMEMBERING CONNEFF 


AN extract from the June 
“™ 1891, issue of “ Harpers 
Young People,” a New York 


magazine, confirms that we bred 
useful distance runners here 
before Ronnie Delany's time 
‘Harpers says: “ The retire 
ment of Willie Day from the 
track has left Thomas P. Conneff 
of the Manhattan Athletic Club 
the undisputed long-distance 
champion runner of America 
‘Conneff is a native of Co 
Kildare, Ireland. He had been 
running for some time before 
he attracted any great attention, 
but when, in 1887, at Man- 
chester, England, he met and de- 
feated Eddie Carter, the hitherto 


invincible champion of that 
country, he gave the athletic 
world such a shock as it had 


seldom had before 
“ Carter, who had expected to 


win the race easily, at once 
issued a challenge to his little 
conqueror to run a four-mile 


race on the turf track at Ball’s 
Bridge, Dublin. Conneff accepted, 


and 20,000 of his countrymen 
saw him again defeat Carter in 
one of the greatest races on re- 
cord. the time be ng 19m nutes, 
44 2-5th seconds 

“Conneff is five feet six 
nches high and weighs 134 
pounds. His best time for a 
mile—4 nutes 24 seconds— 
has been beaten but once in 
America—by W. G. George, an 
English runne who did the dis- 
tance 4 t 2 2-5th 
seconds 

—Quidnunc tt h Times 


describing it a 
Boniface, Martyr 
Other relics have been ident 


attached, 


was 
ia 
the 
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as those of the English monk, St. 
Wigbert. The possibility that relics 
of St. Eoban may also be identified 
is based on the knowledge that the 
Irish saint was closely associated 
with St. Boniface in his missionary 
activities, and died beside him. 
The Apostle of Germany was born 
in Wessex; but though he is generally 
regarded as an Englishman, some 
scholars believe his parents were 
Irish. Marianus Scotus describes him 
as Irish and quotes passages from 
Pontifical letters addressed to “ the 
Irish Boniface, Archbishop of 
Mentz” (Mainz). John of Tritten- 
heim, another authority, states that 
Boniface was Irish by birth. 


Bank Adviser 
A’ ULSTERMAN, Mr. JOHN FFORDE, 

has been appointed an acting 
economic adviser at the Bank of 
England. A son of the late Francis 
Fforde, of Raughlan, Lurgan, he 
was born in 1921, served as a pilot 
in the R.A.F. throughout the Second 
World War and, afterwards, at 
Oxford, obtained first class honours 
in the School of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics, From 1951-53 he 
was adviser on the British Prime 
Minister’s statistical section and in 
1953 became a Fellow of Nuffield 
College. 

The Fforde family has been estab- 
lished at Raughlan for 200 years. A 
charming estate on the shores of 





THE IRISH DIGEST 


Lough Neagh, it is at present 
farmed by Mr. Alexander Fforde, 
youngest son of the late Francis 
Fforde. Engineering abroad has a 
tradition in the family, three genera- 


tions having built, among othe 
things, slipways and railways in 
South America, Spain and South 
Africa. 


—Belfast Newsletter. 


Underground Record 
{IRTY-NINE-YEARS-OLD JOHN GaAt- 
lagher, of Cronashallog, Dung! 

County Donegal, has captured 

world’s tunnelling record from ] 

Long, of California, who held 

title for six years. 

The record—s§5§7 feet in seven 
secutive days—was accomplished 
Scotland) by forty-five 
working three eight-hour shifts un 
Mr. Gallagher as foreman. Most 
the workers were natives of Doneg 

The tunnelling meant penetrati 
through solid rock, At the start M 
Gallagher and his men set out 
beat the European record of 444 feet 
but it soon became evident that t! 
world record was within their grasp 

The record of §§1 feet, held by the 
American, Long, was made in the« 
“best” seven days out of thirty-on 
days, and the fact that the new 
record held by Mr. Gallagher and 
his men was made in seven consecu- 
tive days makes their performan 
all the more meritorious. 

—Derry Fournal. 
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AN efficiency expert is smart enough to tell you how to run 


your business and too smart to start one of his own. 





Seamus Murphy became a 
sculptor the hard way 


Stone Melts 


at his Touch 


EILIS McCARTHY 


mus 


rT is impossible to read (in his 
| book, Stone Mad) of Sé: 

Murphy's early years in the stone 
yard of his fellow-craftsmen 
without responding to the fascina- 
tion of the craft. Here is one of the 
old “ Stonies” talking about Irish 


j 
anda 


pink is a_ lovely 


marble, boy, especially for inside 
work, an’ it was used for panelling 
and sheeting in churches all over the 
country. An’ another good marble 
is Johnstown puce. It is quarried 
near Fermoy, an’ there’s an amount 
of it in St. Finbarr’s. In fact the 
Great War Memorial on the heroes’ 


column there is outa Johnstown 
puce. “Tis a marble a yella- 
hammer’s egg; an’ if you use it with 
some of the dove from Beaumont, 
et a grand contrast 

Then you have Michelstown 
black and white, a grand working 
marble. As hard as steel and sound; 
you can do almost anything with 
that. The base of the pulpit in St. 
Patrick’s Church is worked out of 
it. Now there’s a fine job for you to 
look at, boy. The body is made 
outa Castleisland Red, a damn nice 
stone, for all the world like brawn. 
The four Evangelists are in statuary 


an’ the red forms a background for 


lL 
AARC 


Condensed from Threshold, 


Il 


” 


in carved them .. 


them. Pat Hon 
jerstand Murphy’s 


One 


can und 


achievement in the light of a sensi- 
tive reaction to such a background 
by a boy with keen visual percep- 
tion of beaut line and fort 

He became a sculptor hard 
way. Apprenticed at the age of four 
teen years to a monume! 
mason, he served his time—seven 
years—to the trade. He learned t 
work hard, quietly and lat 
cally. Then he attended e' g art 
classes and later spent two rs 


time he carved 
F inb arr, I r 
Cork, his 


already evident. 


uversity College, 


individuality in style was 


Figure carving in the gold ige 
of Irish Christian Art was limit ed to 
the decorative symbols on the great 
crosse oak the sty of Italian 
statuary had become conventional] in 


irche . 


most Irish chi 





working with Irish 
is very different 
and this undoubtedly influenced 
work 

His characteristic fig g 
became a compromi with th 
Romanesque, life-like in its 
portions but formal 1 t [ 


; Jeanerie 
hair, Graperies 


Derryvolgie Avenue, 














formalised saints and madonnas did 
not find much favour with a people 
and clergy brought up on sweetly- 
tinted and softly-contoured effigies 
—pietistic prettiness. However, 
they marked a departure into a new 
school of Irish Christian sculpture. 

Following St. Finbarr, Murphy’s 
story in sculpture is one of a 
tremendous output of work of con- 
sistently high standard, but it is sel- 
dom seen outside Cork and Dublin. 
Many fine and typical statues are 
out in the open, such as St. Gobnait 
at Ballyvourney, Co. Cork. There is 
a life-sized statue of the saint, 
dressed in the traditional hooded 
cloak, which stands on a pedestal of 
local stone, erected by the people 
on the site of Gobnait’s house—a 
shrine in a lovely natural setting. 

Many other statues may be seen 
in the Cork area—St. Finbarr in 
Ballingeary, a Madonna at St. Vin- 
cent’s Church in Cork city, Our 
Lady of Lourdes in the grounds of 
Drishane Convent, St. Patrick and 
St. Brigid in Bantry. One, particu- 
larly notable, is Our Lady of 
Youghal, made of local stone, which 
is placed in the middle of that busy 


town, with a carved Portland stone 


panel, ironwork and _ flower-bed 
setting. 
There is a remarkable serenity 


and a sense of power in all Murph) 
work. This is a feature of ¢ 
bronze head, “Prayer”, and t 
Portland “ Head of Virgin”, but t 
combination of serenity and strength. 
is nowhere greater than in “ Virgin 
of the Twilight.” This statue of 
gleaming black Kilkenny limestone, 
with qualities of intense suffering 
and tranquillity, is thought by many 
to be his masterpiece. 

His public and war memorials 
have a great simplicity, dignity and 
strength. One may see them dotted 
about the country roads of Cork, at 
Bandon, Dripsey, Midleton, but per 
haps the best known are the two 
works in bronze which stand in St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, O’Dono- 
van Rossa and Constance Markie- 
vicz. His commissioned and private 
portrait sculpture includes, among 
famous Irishmen, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, Eamon de Valera, Daniel 
Corkery and Sean O’Faolain. 

The recent Cork exhibition of his 
work demonstrated that in portrait 





STONE MELTS 
sculpture his style is still changing. 
There are heads in_ limestone, 
marble, bronze and plaster, and the 
most recent, that of Frederick May, 
the composer, is very different in- 
deed from Murphy’s early work. 
The portraits of children show a 
delicate subtlety of feature and tex- 
ture. The heroic-size marble bust of 
Michael Collins is to be presented 
to the nation through a _ fund 
initiated by President O’Kelly. 


His growth can be seen in such 
branches of his work as_letter- 
cutting. With many fine memorial 


tablets and inscribed slabs in English 
and Latin, Murphy has been work- 
ing for a long time to establish a 
Gaelic type letter which is su 
for inscriptional purposes. 

The ed Irish alphabet in 
common use taken from ancient 
MSS. (done with a quill pen) 1s not 
suitable for carving. Murphy’s con- 
tribution in this field can be seen in 
the memorial panel on the 
wall of Cork Gaol and in the grave- 
stone of Thomas Ce the 
executed 1916 leader, who is buried 
at Collins Barracks, Cork. 

This type of work has 
tical advantage of being less exhaust 
ing than stone-cutting of 
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the round, and one hopes there will 
be a growing demand for a better 
standard of lettering on public build 
ings. A regular flow of su 

would permit the artist to devote 


more time to the branch of sculp- 
ture he likes best—portraiture. 

An important milestone’ in 
Murphy’s life coimcided with his 


He was commissioned by 
William Dwyer to de 

the Church of the 
at Blackpool, Cork, 


marriage. 
the late 

and decorate 
Annunciation 


which is a monument to both patron 
and artist. He planned every part of 


the church fror 


n the basic structure 
and the “d 


down to the last detai f ps 
and vases 

Some of his work has b 
ported. One might mention the 


striding Moses-like figure wit 
ing hair which ts the statue of St 
Patrick in a Minnesota church, and 


the Twelve Apost es iI their 
Romanesque niches (divided by a 
eight-foot St. Brigid) in San | 
Cisco. 
It is a melancholy fact tha 

age of reinforced concrete he is, in 
Ireland, a solitary figure of major 
importance as a craftsman ith 


stone. 
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Eating and Drinking 
Can You 


Tell Fresh 
Fish ? 


apudupmgugal | 

YOU KNOW A FRESH FISH FROM 

the other sort at the fish- 
gers? 

h fish should be firm to the 

h. If poked with the finger this 


he gills 


tery and the eyes bright 


should leave no impression on 
when pressure is removed. 
should be pink and 
and bulg- 
sink if placed :n fresh 
ult fish float. 
Evening Herald. 


“sh fich 


Aidil 


“THRE! SENSES ARE CALLED INTO 

play when drinking wine: sight, 
m nd t Hold up your glass 
ind look at it. Red, white, or rosé, 
it should be crystal clear, fresh-look- 
ing and bright. 

Smell it. You can tell a good wine 
instantly by its bouquet. It should 
have a clean, pleasant aroma. If the 
smell does not please you, then there 
is something wrong with the wine— 
either that, or you shouldn’t be 
drinking wine at all. 

Now allow a little to pass your lips 
and rest on your tongue. It should 
have a smooth, sweet flavour, vet— 
paradoxically perhaps—at the same 
time a soft acid taste. If it is harsh 


or sharp, biting your tongue, then it 
is not gocd wine. 

Finally, it should glide down your 
tongue like a velvet, and 
have a_ caressing on yi 
stomach. —W ines 


piece of 
effect 


ur 


HAS TWO DISTINCT NAMES 
In the Southern High- 
lands it is known as brochan, while 
in the North leit is the term used 
Further, it is rather odd that in each 
respective district the alternative term 
for a preparation similar to 


PORRIDGE 
in Gaelic. 


stands 
gruel. 

Porridge without 
considered among the least palatable 
of foods. Regarding its disagreeable 


salt was always 


qualities: there was only one other 
thing as little to be desired, and that 
was—to a young lady-——-pog gun 
fheusag, otherwise a beardless kiss! 


—Weekly Scotsman 


TEA GROWN IN ASSAM _ SUITS 
climate of Ireland best, and 
that is the kind we generally use— 
when we have a choice. Ceylon tea 
is more satisfactory for Britain, the 
climate being drier than our own, 
for this tea deteriorates quickly in a 
damp atmosphere. 

The water used for brewing makes 
a great difference to the flavour of 
tea, and this fact is borne in mind by 
the importers. Experts declare that 
Dublin water is excellent for making 
a good cup of tea. The no 
doubt, has something to do with the 
inferiority of Continental tea. 

People who have brought tea from 
England often remark that it is not 
at all as good as our own, but here 
again the inferiority is probably due 
to the fact that the blend is not suited 
to the water and climate of Ireland. 


“THE 
the 


water, 


—HILDA MEREDITH. 
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French invasion in 


They Could 


J, 7608 > _ 
yalist eyewitness s account of 


Kieht—but 


They Were Too Few! 


REV. 


] 


arrival of a French force in 
in the year 


, the 
among ne 


ind, 1793, 


de reckoned 


ions . which, for a time, did 
icceed. The term success, indeed, 
] } + * } } ~ 

C carcely attach to what then 


ippened; but it is nearly certain, 
it had the numbers which effected 
landing in favour of the Irish in 
vents at that period been more 
midable, the invasion would, in 
have succeeded in the strictest 
word. 
26, 1798—Dublin was in 


‘ 
nent the streets fiowed wWwitn 

' } ee } 

C nd echoed throughout with 
. r *" . } , 

clatter of arms; an express hav- 


ng reached the seat of government 


that a powerful French 
landed in the West, had 
tely beaten back the volun 

opposed them, had been 
xy multitudes of the 


1, and that all were in 


discon- 


full 


wards the interior of the 

( s for the immediate move- 
nent of troops were issued by Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord-Lieutenant and 
nder-in-Chief, who put him- 


two 


EDWARD 


MANGIN 


| the city in a mail-coach, 
view ol own 
idence near Galway; but 
next day, on arriving at Athlone, I 


going to my 


found that town thronged with 
mulitar ind he utmost con 
fusion 


I now discerned that I was awk 
rdl There was no mode 
conveyance back to Dublin, no 
night. As I wandered 


rn 


fro ir perplexity, I 


old friend, a captain in a n 
regiment, and he proposed that I 
' 
sh put on the uniform jacket 





and sword, etc., of an abset 
in his care; march 
army. which had 


four next morn- 


e+} ’ lo 
of the corps, ielft 
the 


move at 


aiong 


> + 
orders [0 


with 


ing: and thus possibly find my way 
to mv own neighbourhood. I gladly 
closed with this arrangement 

Soon after, the drum nd fil 
truck up Fare Thee Well, Killeavy; 
we moved off. and marching for 


several hours into the heart of the 
country, halted and encamped for 
the night. The next day we passed 
in review before Lord Cornwallis 
He seemed satisfied with the divi- 
sions as they filed by: and announ- 
nmin 


hed in Lond 184! 
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cing immediate execution as the 
punishment for any one guilty of 
robbing the country people, or 
assaulting the cottages, he dis- 
appeared. 

Early on the sth of September 
our attention was roused by the 
noise of firing at no great distance, 
the cause of which was explained 
before mid-day, when [at Collooney, 
Co. Sligo] we came among dead and 
dying, field-pieces overset, a broken 
bridge, the mangled carcasses of 
horses, etc. Among the slain were 
several men in French uniform, 
some of whom belonged to General 
Humbert’s [the French comman- 
der’s] force; but more proved to be 
British deserters. I noticed two or 
three wearing waistcoats distin- 
guished by the buttons of the militia 
regiments they had forsaken, but 
having French coats on. 

This scene was the result of an 
exceedingly spirited proceeding on 
the part of the Limerick regiment 
of militia, which was quartered in 
the town of Sligo; when Lord Gort, 
then Colonel Vereker, who com- 
manded, proposed their going out 
and attacking the French battalion 
as it passed, so as to turn the enemy 
from his line of march. 

This was done accordingly; and 
the fortunate consequence was, that 
after a smart contest, in which many 
lives were lost, the enemy’s forces 
were compelled to take a different 
direction from that which they 
intended, and were thus thrown in 
the way of a column of about 3,000 
cavalry and infantry in which I hap- 
pened to be, and which, on the 
morning of the 8th, encountered 
the foe at a place called Ballina- 
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muck, Co. Longford. We were 
commanded by General Lake. 

The French, on this »ccasion, 
were attended, and indeed I believe, 
encumbered by some thousands (as 
the French reported), of the half- 
armed peasantry; and after holding 
out about three-quarters of an hour, 
and behaving extremely well, laid 
down their arms; but their wretched 
Irish allies were left to their tate 
These fled in every direction, 
through a deep morass, and suffered 
cruelly, losing, by General Lake’s 
despatch, 500 or 600 of their num 
ber, who were mercilessly shot and 
cut down. 

The ground on all sides of the 
place in which we halted for the 
night was scattered over with the 
dead and mutilated bodies of men 
and horses, broken muskets, swords, 
bayonet-sheaths of brown leather, as 
the French used to have, exploded 
cartridges, tumbrils overthrown, 
etc. The injury on General Lake’ 
side was trivial. 

Several leaders of the insurgents 
were made prisoners and hung to 
the limb of a tree in the course of 
the forenoon. Among them were 
two gentlemen, a Mr. O'Dowd, and 
Mr. George Blake, called Blake of 
Garraclune. With the last named I 
had been acquainted in Galway. 
Just before he suffered, he expressed 
a desire to speak to me, and gave 
me a message for a member of his 
family, to whom he commissioned 
me to relate his dismal end. 

I found him guarded by soldiers; 
he was without a hat, and, in his 
endeavours to escape, had divested 
himself of his coat and boots. He 
was bleeding from a sabre-cut in 
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one hand, and appeared exhausted, consisted of the best description of 
but not dismayed; conversed almost soldiery; they were veterans, and 
cheerfully about several individuals mostly of the army of the Rhin 
whom we had mutually known; and several of them, with whom I ¢ 
bidding me farewell, turned from versed, informed me 
me, walking steadily to the adjoin- The officer who commanded 
ing place of execution, and I saw artillery, and defended Castlebar a 
him no more. long as he could, told n 1 | 
Seven or eight others were put to was an old experienced soldier, that 
death with him; and it was reported no troops could possibly be! 
that the sufferers being crowded as_ better than the French did when 
they were ranged under the fatal they attacked him. They w 
tree, Blake, assuming a military obliged, he observed, to adi 
attitude, looked along the line, and column, of which 
cried, “ Ease off to the right”; and advantage, and by his fire made a 
by-and-by said, addressing the lane through it from t 
officer on duty, “Sir, my uncle, killing many 


. 
observing that I was a wild lad, But before he could f 
used to say, ‘George, unless you the French, with great sk 
mend, you will one day die like a persed themselves to the right and 
trooper’s horse, with your shoes left, so that his next shot did 
on’; but (showing that he was in paratively no mischief. And 
his stocking-feet) you see my uncle surrounded by the enemy, and de- 
was mistaken!” serted by two regiment vn 

t him. 1 \ 


Just previously to suffering, he should have supported him, he W 
carefully rubbed the deadly cord obliged to surrender himself, hi 
with a piece of soap. suns, and such of his artillery-men 

Few as the French were, they as survived 
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Hear! Hear! 


> * ‘ , oa age 
red you of snoring 


” So your wile cu 
“Yes, she made me wear my hearing-aid in bed 

To be effective, a committee should be made uj 
persons. But to get anything di n! : 


sick and another absent. 


Cappy: “Oh, no, sir; that w 


. ~ | > ” 
coinciaence, 
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Methuselah’s age is nothing to marvel 
at.... There’s a tree in Australia 
12,000 years old. 


How Long 
Do They 


Live ? 


DAVID GUNSTON 
ry (Inne 
ETHUSELAHS are as rare in 
5 nature as they are among 


uman beings. In point of fact, 


only trees live vastly longer than 
men, and in the animal kingdom 
only the giant tortoises of the Gala- 
pag ind yo de" re Islands _re- 
ynd the human limit. 

I range that trees should 
ha ich a hold on life, since the 


rl 


ves in all nature are those 
vegetable kingdom: 
live for a few 
: flowers of wheat 
it the most. 
oldest tree in 
ld comes from Queensland, 


The claim for the 


\ 1. wh 1 Macrozamia tree 
is reputed to be at least 12,000 years 
old, although it is still only twenty 


The famous Dragon Trees of 
Orotava. in the Canary Islands. were 


widely held to be anything from 
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8,000 to 10,000 years old, perhaps 
with some justification, although no 
reliable ring-counts were ever made 
to prove this. 

Probably 
genuinely 
held by the 


the crown for the 
oldest tree alive today is 

gigantic Tule Cypress 
— g in a spacious churchyard in 
the village of Santa Maria de Tule, 
Oaxaca, Southern Mexico. 

Fu'ly vigorous, and of a spread 
ing, weeping habit, this amazing 
tree has a trunk diameter of fifty- 
two feet, which means that twenty- 
eight people touching finger-tips can 
barely encircle it. It is only about 
150 feet high, ard is over-topped by 
many ancient Californian og 
(or redwoods). Yet the average girt! 
of a sequoia 3,000 or 4,000 years old 
is seldom much above thirty-six feet 
The Tule Cypress is undoubtedly 
every day of 5,000 years old. 

The oldest proved age for a giant 
sequoia, based on a careful ring 


count, is 4,000, and many still grow- 
ing are over 3,000 years old. 
It is a staggering fact that any 


living organism which was contem 
porary with the Bronze Age and the 
Ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilisations, and which was over 
3,000 years old at the birth of 
Christ, should still be thriving to- 
day. 

Churchyard yews are often 1,00 
years old, but apart from their 
known powers of longevity, only the 
oak can stand up to serious investi- 
gation as commonly living for half a 
century or more. Beech trees rarely 
exceed 400 years, and the normal 
life-span of most trees of this kind 
is not more than 250-300 years. 

Tortoises are the real Methuse- 
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1887 bearing a ring on one leg 
dated either 1717 or 1711, which 
would indicate that it was at least 
170 years old at the time of its 
death. An eagle, shot in France in 
1845, was found to be wearing a 
metal collar with a Latin inscription 
indicating that the bird had been 
used for falconry in thé Caucasus in 
1750, over ninety years before. 

The raven is -probably the 
commonest bird Methuselah: re- 
cords up to sixty-nine are known. 
Other birds surviving for over half 
a century include pelicans and con- 
dors (fifty-two), the eagle-owl and 
golden eagle (fifty-six). 

Among captive birds the parrot 
achieves the greatest age. One hun- 
dred and forty is about the record 
here, but a number of parrots have 
lived well over the century, includ- 
ing one of 125. Cockatoos also enjoy 
long life, several reaching their nine- 
ties without loss of perkiness, al- 
though loss of memory is usual. 

Advanced age among wild birds 
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is difficult to prove, but it is 
quent. A magpie at thirty, an Arctic 
skua at twenty-five, a chaffinch at 
seventeen and several ducks at four- 
teen are all probably maximum ages. 
Indeed, to reach ten years 1s an un- 
usual feat for most small birds, and 
larger birds of twenty or so are 
quite uncommon. 

Captive geese live much longer 
than their wild brethren: one wa: 
forty-four when it died, and 
records of thirty-three and thirty- 
seven have been proved accurate. | 
also know of a pet canary aged 
twenty-three, although an American 
bird is said to be thirty-two and still 
singing. 

An eel of fifty-six and a mirror 
carp of forty-seven lead the known 
fish long-livers. Although cases are 
known of a goldfish of thirty and 
plaice of twenty-four, most of the 
larger fish seldom reach their twen- 
tieth birthday, and nearly all the 
smaller species die before they are 
ten or twelve. 
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In a Mirror Brightly 


BEFORE silvering was used in mirrors (about 140 years ago), 


the glass wa 
the world’s beauties. 

During Roman 
up and check their 
bronze, silver, or 


WHEN in doubt, 


"TOMBSTONE DEALER: 
do? 
Winow: Very 


thought of going. 


curves 
black obsidian. 


How would a 


backed with lead, tin, or mercury to reflect 


times women would attend to their make- 


before mirrors of polished 


follow your heart. 


—BERNARD BARUCH. 


simple “Gone Home” 


well. It was always the last place he ever 





A seven-year manhunt that ranged 


up and down the 


The Hunt for 


Pimpernel Haves 


PHILIP 


|B scihe Hotel 

Town was doing a flo 
trade. Every public room in the 

house was crowded. 

The bar was thronged 
farmers, in for the day’s marketing 
In the diningroom a company of 
priests from nearby parishes were 
lunching after a diocesan conference. 

The small back room, leading 
from the coffee room, had been taken 
by John Braddel, solicitor, and land 
for a local landlord, Colonel 
and turned into an 

It was the last day in July, 1 
The stage was set for the playir 
a drama that was to have 


in Tipperary 


rrich 
iShd 


office. 


in a even yi ar manhunt 

ee iddel’s choice of office had its 
own grace! in the setting of 
the stage. Less than a score -years 
earlier, when famine had mare 
the country to utter poverty, Braddel 
had carried out a ruthless campaign 
of eviction on the Hare Estate 


1 bailiff 
s with 


Aided by Michael Hayes 


who had carried out his dutie 


country—and across 


the Atlantic 


ROONEY 


children 


1.25 men 
“ati ess 

Now, Braddel fe 
faced with a danger greater than had 
threatened him the days 
the battering-ram 
cabins of 


yund himself 


ever 
when he had sent 


squads to tear down the 
Tipperary 

But, by a quirk of irony, the 
danger threatened not from any of 
the dispossessed tenants of that 
brutal eviction campaign, but from 
the very man who had _ been 


Michae 


Bradd chief lieutenant 
Haves 
Hay es 


leader of the crowbar brig 


bailiff and 


ide Some 


| 
was ion 


no 


vears earlier he hac fallen foul of 

his employers and had been di: 

missed from his bailiff’s post 
Later still, he had been evicted 


the two farms he rented 

del: and now, his rent 
heavily in arrears and his son in jail 
under suspicion of .a deadly 
on one of Bradde ew favourites 
he was under notice to quit 


from one of t 
through gine 


attack 


exceptional brutality. he had evicted remaining small holding 

250 families, making more than No man in Tipperary knew Hayes 

Cor nsed from Book of Famous In Escape Stories. The Mercier Press, 
Li P Core 4 
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better than John Braddel did; he 
knew the man’s violent temper, his 
reckless contempt for danger. And 
when he came to Tipperary, within 
a few miles of Hayes’ home, the 
agent took no chances. He collected 
his rents within the four walls of a 
house. He went armed at all times. 

Now, as he talked over estate 
business with Thomas Reardon, a 
farmer, and Dan Moore, Hayes’ 
successor as bailiff, he had a loaded 
pistol within reach. 

He was most suddenly to need it. 
In the middle of his conversation 
he was interrupted. The door was 
pushed open and Michael Hayes 
came purposefully in. 

Hayes wasted no words. He de- 
manded time to meet his arrears of 
rent, pleaded for a withdrawal of 
his notice to quit. His pleas were 
turned down. 

And then, in the presence of two 
startled witnesses, within hearing of 
the armed policemen patrolling the 
crowded street of the town, Hayes 
drew the pistols that were a relic 
of his days as bailiff. 

He fired twice in answer to Brad- 
del’s single shot. Then, leaving the 
agent dying, shot through the 
stomach, he tossed his pistols into 
the firegrate, walked coolly out of 
the room, made his way down the 
long passage, past the dining-room, 
through the crowded bar and out 
into the street. 

He passed through the crowds in 
the street, walked past the pair of 
policemen on duty, turned into a 
nearby shop—and vanished into 
thin air. 

Afterwards, in Press and in Par- 
liament, men asked with amazement 
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what Braddel’s companions were 
doing, what the armed police were 
doing, while Hayes was making 
escape. 

Thomas Reardon had gone to th 
assistance of the dying man. Moore, 
the bailiff, sat thunderstruck. The 
patrolling policemen had don 
nothing at all; they had seen 
nothing, heard nothing, suspected 
nothing. 

Saville, the local Police Inspec 
tor, and the local Resident Mag 
trate went into action before m 
hours had passed; they had mad 
the mistake of crediting Hayes wit! 
a cunning to match his reckle 

They argued that a man wh 
would commit murder in such da: 
ing fashion would organise 
escape on sensational lines. Ins! 
of searching the little town and 
surrounding countryside, which t! 
ex-bailiff knew as he did the pal: 
of his hand, they had frantically sent 
mén and messages all over the 
country, setting watchers at distant 
seaports and surrounding all the 
main-line railway stations with 
armed and plain-clothes police 

And while the net was spread for 
him in faraway places, Hayes went 
quietly to earth within a half-dozen 
miles of the place of the crime. 

After the first panic had subsided 
the search was organised on a mas- 
sive scale. Police by the hundred 
were drafted into Tipperary. In 
uniformed search parties, in plain- 
clothes groups of three and four, 
armed men combed out every inch 
of the countryside. 

From the country folk they had 
little hope of help. With memories 
of the thousand or more people he 
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had helped to make homeless, Hayes passage to America while he proved 
was little liked. But the landlords that he was not Michael Haves. The 
and the law which supported them arrests became a daily occurren 
were liked even less. Informers were of little help. One. 

None but a few men, tempted by Richard Crowe—“a useful man 
the rewards offered by the Govern- said the confidential p ‘ report ti 
ment and the local gentry, joined Dublin headquarter ime forward 
in the search. with a pr 


C 
In its early stages that police tothe spot where Hay n 
search brought the hunters time and and-for d laved 


again on the heels of the wanted with hi mplover Inti 
man. Within a stone’s throw of covering that not a fr 


Hayes’ home searchers came upon £300 would be paid 
a dug-out in the depths of a thick cuffs were on the want e 
hedge; they came upon it while a_ confessed that his offer 


bed of straw on which Hayes had tion had been no mor 
slept was ‘still warm from his body, to get the reward 
while the food that was to have Weeks were r to 1 ; 
served for his next meal lay un- and still there was not on of 
opened in its wrapper Hayes. The first frantic excitemen 
The search went on. Every inch of the man-hunt were over. The 
of country about Tipperary Town arch was being svstematicallv or 


was searched. Soon it became plain ganised Telegraphed orders went 
that Hayes was not now hiding in jp an unending stream from Dublin 
his native fields Castle to the leaders of tl C 
The failure of the police brought Fe Police Tnenx a ae 
down upon them the anger of the wont one such urgen d R 


newspapers. To give the constabu- Gonediy he marshalled; el 
lary their due, they were the 


Ousiest tinoent ff ry > +4 ¢ f for the 

. ; ’ tingent ol pouce and Set Of I¢ ne 

men in Ireland. From one end Of Sjievedarragh Collieries, Not all the 
the country to the other, they assurances of the coal workers and 
searched and raided and arrested the mine owners thet Haves could 
In Cork, Constables Vickers and not live in the underground work 
Carson spotted in the city streets a jing could stop the Inspector doing 


man who answered in every par- the job assigned to him 
ticular to Hayes’ description. He and a score of his men dressed 
Before they could lay hands on in miners’ rig and spent days ol 
him he had mounted a side-car and danger underground, fruitlessly 
driven away—in the direction of searching for a man who had net 
Queenstown [Cobh], port of sailing been within a score of miles ol 
for ships to America. mine 
The alarm was sounded and from Down in Duncannon the R 
every police barracks in Cork men dent Magistrate, Captain Barry, b 
poured out to Queenstown—to came convinced that Michael H 
arrest an emigrant wh 1 his n 


ho musseda 
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and make his escape by sea. 

Hot-foot, he dashed away to 
Queenstown and there interviewed 
Rear-Admiral Jones, Commander of 
the Naval Forces based on Ireland. 
He told Jones his story, but the 
crusty old salt had no notion of 
playing nursemaid to the police. He 
sent Barry about his business. 

But Barry persuaded the influen- 
tial Sir Nugent Humble to send a 
telegram to the Lord Lieutenant 
himself: “ Afraid Hayes will escape 
by sea. Admiral refuses to send gun- 
boat to detain vessels taking him. 
Please order the Admiral to help,” 
it read. 

Over the Lord Lieutenant’s own 
signature came the signal to Admiral 
Jones to join in the hunt. The angry 
seaman ordered the gunboat, 
H.M.S. Magpie, on special duty. 
For months she cruised round the 
Irish coast, searching and detaining 
vessels—without success, 

Late in the day there came upon 
the manhunting scene a man who 
knew the game as few men did. 
Patrick Fitzgibbon, a detective who 
had successfully laid scores of 
wanted men by the heels, came un- 
obtrusively to County Tipperary. 

For months on end he moved 
about through the Munster counties, 
not known, even to the police. With 
him he had a small boy. 


In the guise of a dispossessed 
tenant farmer, seeking work, he 
wandered through Munster. He 


slept, eight in a room, with wander- 
ing harvest labourers, whom he de- 
scribes as ruffianly characters. He 
worked in the Kilkenny coal mines. 
He wandered into Hayes’ home dis- 
trict and spent a night in the house 
of one of Hayes’ closest relatives. 

Then—still preserving his anony- 
mity—he arranged to have himself 
arrested and taken to Dublin. There, 
in a beautiful copperplate hand, he 
wrote his report; the professional 
detective’s considered opinion was 
that, no matter where else Hayes 
might be, he was not in Ireland. 

That report shifted the scene of 
the manhunt from Ireland. From 
Dublin there crossed over to 
America a group of policemen who 
knew Hayes. 

The confidential reports from 
British Consuls in half a dozen 
American States tell of their acti- 
vities. From State to State, from 
Irish-owned saloon to Irish club, 
from Fenian meeting to Irish social 
gathering, they worked their way. 

And then, suddenly, the hunt was 
called off. Alarmed by the resent- 
ment that had been aroused in 
American political circles by the 
constant burrowing and ferreting of 
the police from Ireland, Whitehall 
warned Dublin that the gain of 
catching Michael Hayes was not 
worth the risk of searching for him. 

And what happened to Michael 
Hayes? No one knows. He vanished 
from the records of men. 


A WOMAN need know but one man to understand all men. 


ist to see it smile. 


—HELEN ROWLAND. 


from experience. A man never wakes his second 


Woman with 
a Thousand 
Secrets 


W. O. 





Y wife has left me. I want 
st her back. Please write to her 


and ask her to forgive me.” 

A trim, efficient woman listens 
patiently on the ’phone, asks fo 
details. When the call is over, she 


sits at her typewriter and composes ‘ 


a letter to save a marriage. 
It happened in Belfast—and 
saved the marriage. 

Woman at the typewriter 1s 
pretty Helen Macoun, who runs 4 
Letter Bureau. She is not an ‘ 
Sally” for the lovelorn, but she 
compose a letter on any subject, for 
anyone, provided there are no legal 
complications. 


clients range from chimn 





P ; 
CU CDS and Dusinessmen to farm- 
lab yurers ind bin-men. She Writ 
dozens of letters daily on all 

h 


Businessmen in a hurry use her 


servic So do people needing a 
well-worded application for an im- 


portant post. 

She is even called on to write 
lectures for professional men that 
will embody their basic ideas, and 
to write after-dinner speeches for 
ivic notabilities. 

The soul of discretion, she 
doesn’t discuss her clients with 


Cl 
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Her typewriter makes 
marriages and new careers. 


She is everybody’s secretary. 


MURPHY 


others. And she doesn’t keep carbon 
copies of love 
» soles > lirer Y 
Recently a labourer came to her 


to write a proposal to his sweet- 


ar I 
tion but not his name. Once she 


I 
wrote a ilove letter for a chimney 
weep. W d completed it, 
he handed her rn ff b , 
he nanded her a piece ol rown 


Then there was the request from 


in ol cou! woman to write to 
in insurance company to find out 
where her insurance policy should 
be taken to collect the money after 
her d 

An lan asked her to 
writ 4 ‘r to landlord 

her h y h a bad 
state r tna older 
than Gr ( ; ns.” 


himself it ya 7 f 
land | id for sale. Later, s! 
learned, he took the | r to 2 
neighbouring farmer wi a . 
fer ted nN | nad vhO wa 
hurry to b i. Fi ter had 
t! jesired effect. T! ind w 
b went > th enot hoatar S oh 
7 on ' 
other part c d 1 fo bid 
- lL ~akf + 
One morning a re-breakfas 


caller asked her to write a letter of 


The Advocate 
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WOMEN WITH NO SECRETS 
CAN'T see women athletes at their best in the body-wrecking 


and character-testing 
Channel swims, and so on. 
lf you have watched 


surroundings of 


track and fields, cross- 


as I've been paid to—but never enough— 


girls cavorting around the courts and looking vitriol at some hated 


rival who 


has just run faster than they, you'd know how | fee! 


There are exceptions. | always enjoyed watching (1) “Little Mo” 
Connolly because she was so easily the best woman lawn tennis 
player | ever saw—and I've seen every Wimbledon final bar two 


SINCE 


1929. But she herself admitted that she would not win one 


game in a match against the top-ranking men 

(2) Maureen Gardner, a vision of grace over the eighty metre 
hurdles—but then she was a trained ballet dancer anyway 

(3) The young Sonja Henie, an ethereal fairy on the ice 

(4) Eleanor Holm. one of the loveliest girls | ever saw when she 
was up to Olympic swimming standards. 


bereavement—and one night she 
had to jump out of bed to reply to 
an invitation to a wedding. 

Then there was the farmer in love 
with a buxom widow who had been 
transferred to a Belfast hospital. He 
asked Helen to write her a letter of 
sympathy and send some roses. Two 
weeks later he called to thank Helen 
—and to ask her to the wedding. 

Another client asked her to put 
words to a tune as he hummed it in 
her office. 

Helen inherited the art of letter- 
writing from hér father. As a child 
she loved to scribble notes to the 
tradesmen and family servants. But 





Marry-Go-Round 


—Peter Wilson 


each letter she wrote had to be read 
by her father, and if he didn’t thin! 
it good enough she had to write 
over again. When she was attending 
a boarding-school she wrote a 
20-page letter to her home 

week, 

Her gift has increased the in 
comes of many business people and 
smoothed many a domestic path 

Hard work? “ Yes, but it is great 
fun,” she says. “ Through it I have 
met people from all walks of life 
The secret of my success is in keep- 
ing secrets.” 

Her motto: “ Write a good letter 
and you go far.” 


B 


MANY women who dress to please their husbands wear last 


vear’s clothes. 


ra 


J an argument a wife should meet her husband half way by 


admitting she is wrong when he admits she is right. 











SHORT STORY LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


THE AMBROSE BEE 


Uncle Patrick’s idea came to him 
in silence, as all his great ideas came 


Y Uncle Patrick, some people Uncle Patrick in a fight w 
i in the village thought, was bees. Often, today, I walk up to the 
odd. He was no odder than little house he occupies mi 


many another man who is mis- memory, and I gaze fascinat 
understood by men with no minds through the window, and I list 
at all, and in that sense he was as He would sav to a late-coming | 


e+ 


odd as bedamned. at nightfall: .“‘ To hell with you for 
He was the first to conceive the a bee: where were you till t 

idea of the Ambrose bee. The fact of the night?” 

that there is no such bee in Ireland As it climbed exhaust 

today is not the fault of my Uncle hive: “Damn you, anywa‘ 


Patrick. He was the first man to. bee: hell nor some hen 1 
bring it here. at you and eat vou.” 


My Uncle Patrick, after his hard He hated the bees and 
day’s work in the fields, was for Above all, he hated me. I f 


ever doing things of this kind day—in a world that 
great, silent things. He was not how the mind works—that he hated 
altogether of this silly world, but everything, and that he ported 
was a great mind in motion. all four of us—the be 


“God bliss us—bees!” said my my mother and I—so that he could 
mother, the day he came home with hate one of us on behalf t 
his first beehive. “Is it your inten- other 
tion now to sting us to death? Who He would 
loaned you the nice donkey and “ You have that fellow ru 
cart?” feet.” And to me: “ Rur 

“Donkey bedamned,” said my fool, and do something for y 
Uncle Patrick, who was famous for mother.” 
his universal hatred. “ "Tis a walkin’ He was, you see, consistent. | 
corpse.” he changed considerably when | 

He was never known to take a_ conceived the idea of the 
liking to anything, nor did he like _ bee. 
the bees. He was, as you know, a The idea came to hi 


large, awkward man, with no hair as all his great plans came. He 1 
n his head and no collar, and there turned one evening from t Far 


was nothing quite so funny as my Field, at dusk as usual, 





his tea, and stuffed his cloth cap 


under his chair. He stretched out 
his hand for a slice of bread and 
TT. 
Sail. 


“ A pound.” 

“A pound for what?” asked my 
mother. 

“ A pound and sixpence.” 

“For what?” 

oe.” 

“ A pound for a bee?” 

“ Queen bee.” 

“ Haven’t you a queen bee?” 

‘“* Ambrose bee.” 

“Such nonsense! Queen, king, 
or whatever you call it, you'll get 
no pound from me.” 

“Will I not?” he said, and, of 
>, we knew that he would. 
‘s your own money,” said my 
mother. “ Throw it over the pyle- 
bridge. Who put you up to this?” 

“T put myself up to it.” 

“What's the sixpence for?” 

“ Italy.” 

“ Good God,” said my mother, 


iT 


S 
& Ve 
4 


“are you bringing a bee from 
Italy?” 

“Where else would I get an Am- 
he » heel” 
if WEL. 


“A whole pound and sixpence— 
as much as you earn in a month. 
For a bee! Think, man dear: Thirty 
days of slush and muck and rain. 
Wet to the skin twice a_ week. 
You’re going to throw it away on a 

“"Twould be as cheap to go over 
to Italy and catch it. Away you go 
an’ catch it!” 

‘Such a man!” said my mother, 
as she watched him hurry down to 
the village with a pound and six- 
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There could be no doubt wher 
he was going: to the teacher, Maste: 
Davy, who was our link with tl 
world, and who understood how 
pound could go to Italy. 

“ For a what?” said Master Dav, 
Like Napoleon, he always made yo 
repeat things. 

“You hear damn well,” said m 
Uncle Patrick. “ A bee.” 

“A bee?” 

My uncle shouted: 
queen bee!” 

“A what kind of bee?” 

“To hell with this,” said m 
Uncle Patrick. “ You’re going deef 

“T hear you quite plainly,” sai 
Master Davy. “ You want me 
send a pound to Italy for a quee 
bee of the species Ambrose.” 

“ Send it, so. Hell nor it stir 
rings round it when it comes.” 

“When it what, did you say?” 

My uncle flung down the mon 
and the address and came home. 


“A bee! A 


For a whole month, there was 1 
news of the arrival of the queer 
bee, but all of us could see it flyins 
round in my Uncle Patrick’s head 


He never mentioned it. The vil 
lagers were wildly excited. My 
Uncle Patrick gave them no sat! 
faction. 


“T hear you're gettin’ a wonder 
ful bee?” 

“ Bee bedamned,” said my Unc! 
Patrick. 

The bee, of course, had him by 
the heels. My mother called the bee 
Ambrose; and at night if my Uncl 
Patrick jumped up from the fire 
and went outside to walk under th 
stars, she would say to me, 
“Ambrose is at him again.” And 





WOULD not pretend to be an orator or 
envied, however, those who can sway the n 


ngs 





accents and the dramatic marshalling of arg 
Neither do | claim to be a man of special learning, because 
education stopped far short of my desires. Yet ke think 
know something of my fellow men 
In my youth | sought the company of my elde ea 
ways of life. In my manhood | was fortunate aving be fe 
of the tremendous drama of my time was privileged no 
play a rdéle, but to meet and know most of the great figure 
time 
| have met and spoken with thousand f y fe w 
From all of them | have learned what could. Fe here 
snobbery in man’s greatest study, which is man. We can lear 
readily from the humblest of our fellows as from the t 
spected among us 
—Rt. Hon Jan € A Farley J A 
s 
when he came in, “No word of “ Bedamned, id 


Ambrose?” 

“Who is Ambrose?” 

“Ambrose the bee.” 

“ Ambrose? What bee?” 

“ You'll soon be as bad as Master 
Davy. You hear right well. What 


did you do with the pound thon 
time?” 
“The pounds are scarce,” said 


my Uncle Patrick, “‘and things 
dear.” It was impossible, you see, 
to conduct a conversation with him, 
because the bee was interned in his 
head. If he opened his mind, the bee 
would get out. 


are 


So many other things were im 
prisoned with the bee—the whole 
hive, for instance—that the jail of 


his own mind became overcrowded 
One day he stamped down to the 
village post office. 


The postmistress, a tall gracious 
lady with her hair in a bun, stood 
selling sweets to a boy. 

My Uncle Patrick stamped over 
against the counter. 

“Bee?” he demanded. 

“ Bee what?” asked the prim 


lady. 





Patrick. 





“ ‘ 1 
In your b 


the little bov: 


“No two a 


Lwo 1 
penny lL, 
“ A pounc 


silly man? 

“Do I n k 
shouted my un ‘Vy 
bee ? 

In vi WX 
boy ¥ 

My uncle 7 

c 
She called 
leman 
hard Pa 
interior. “ The bee, to 

“ Hand it over. Hurry 
hive is waitin’ for it.” 

“ But, my dear Patric! 

“ Fork out the bee.’ 

The little boy went « 
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eased with his toffee, frightened 


ncle, who roared again, 
| en bee!” 
I prim postmistress now 


ced on my uncle, fortified by 
ther and the barrier formed 
‘Do you think I 


ounter. 
your bee?” 
If you had eat twenty years 
g t 1 ht’ve done you some 
( I [ ] \ this iffian! 


Yes, Victoria.” But he said 
igreeably: “ Now, Paddy, when the 
b loes ”—-shepherding my 


door—“ ’twill be 


rushed up to the house right away.” 

Suddenly a great gloom came over 

my Unc Patrick * She'll be dead 
Div 1 dead 

I know she will.. And if she 

dead, I'll claim a fortune.” 

‘Surely, you will, and you'll get 

[ give you my solemn 

All that night my Uncle Patrick 

ing into the fire He 1s said 

t rown a ne through the 

\ I ne po office. There 1S 


this. Many unfair things 


ud about my Uncle Patrick. 
Apart from the fact that he hated 
ver ; no harm in 


there was 


hatever, and indeed his 
I was admirable in the week 
wed, considering his ex- 
I fraid ny mother often 
poor Ambrose has got lost.” 

\ e wl f 


course 


* Do you 


Ambrose the bee. of 
shouted: 


K ie re © i? 


IRISH 


DIGEST 
“ Where?” 


“In the post office parlour.” 

alt 
mother idly. 
brose doing there? 

“Queen Victoria stole her 
you ask me, she’s breeding 
race of bees with her. God k: 
what will come out of it. M 

wasps and | 


; 


warm place,” said 
“ What, pray, is A 


fine 


crossin’ her with 
bees or something.’ 
“Heavens,” said my no 
‘what a _ horrible’ thought 
imagine sg 
“You have no knowledge 
1,” said my uncle. “It 
world.” Then, after 


horrible 
thought: “ Either that, or she 
her.” He added cheerfully: “S 
wouldn’t have the guts to eat | 
“ The world gets worse,” 
my mother, rising to light a 
for me. “ Bed, boy. School 


morrow. 


A whole week went by, and 
bee came. From Monday till F: 
the daytime passed slowly, for | 
hated After school, 
summer evenings and the s! 
weekends passed all too quickly 
a lazy dream. And then one day 
bee came 

[he news spread like a cry 
the bay” or “H 
fire.” The villagers pretend 
they were excited, but they w 
disappointed that the whole dra 
was over and the bee was here 

My uncle was over in the F 
Field at the time—ten o’clock 
the morning. He always took h 
dinner with him. I was at scho 
and there was no one to warn h 
that the bee was here. 


| 7 
SCNOO!. 
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Has the hedging-in of the countrysic: 
led to a spiritual and physical narroy sing 
of horizons? 





Holding the 
Mirror Up 
to Ulster 


NY survey of the social develop- 
f . ats of Ulster must take 

account of two vital and para- 
doxical elements in the character of 
that province—change and con- 
tinuity. 

Ulster has survived several revo- 
lutions, social, military and political; 
and, though these have shaped, 
served and moulded the province, 
the conservatism of the Ulidians has 
offered a sturdy resistance to much 
of the impact. 

These two paradoxical elements 
are shown clearly in the recent 
B.B.C. publication, Ulster Since 
1800 (Second: Series, 6/-), a collec- 
tion of talks (by various speakers) 
broadcast between October, 1956, 
and March, 19§7. 

Dealing with the twentieth cen- 
tury, F. S. L. Lyons tells us that 
the typical figure of the Ulster 
countryside is still the small farmer 
working his holding with the help 
of his family and, perhaps, one or 
two labourers. Traditionally, the 
Ulster farmstead is an isolated one, 
villages being rare. But modern 
transport has brought the farmer 
into frequent contact with the town, 
and, incidentally, with the cinema, 





dance hall and other influences 

Religion is probably the strong 
conservative element in Ulste: 
linked as it is with deep-r 
political antagonisms. Mr. L: 
writes : 

“The mere fact of Prot: 
and Roman Catholic confron 
one another within such a 
area has imposed upon each 
the necessity of keeping 
orthodoxy unimpaired and 
controversial zeal at a hig! 
Hence the Roman Catholi 
ness of government educa 
programmes and of socia 
lation as it affects the fan 
Hence the Protestant—and 
ally the Presbyterian—emph 
on ‘sabbath observance ’ 
upon temperance campaign 
long-familiar pattern.” 


And in his chapter on 1 
Catholic Church, David Kenned 
writes : 

“There is a moment 
Thompson on Terra Firma (on 
of the plays of the Ulst 
Literary Theatre) when some 
says to Thompson: ‘ Be patient 
man. Rome wasn’t built in a day 
And Thompson retorts: ‘It’s 
pity it was ever built at all.’ F 
Andy Thompson, Rome was t! 
Church of Rome, and whether 
you agree with him or not, th 
rebuilding of the Catholic Church 
in 1gth-century Ireland is an 
historical fact which dominates 
the Repeal movement, the land 








HOLDING 


agitation and the 

compulsory, universal education— 

to mention only three of the 
major historical phenomena of 
that century.” 

J. C. Beckett, in a chapter on 
Ulster Protestantism, points to the 
many denominational distinctions 
which militate against the creation 
of a united Protestant Church. As a 
result, Northern Ireland Protestan- 
tism is not self-contained; the 
various bodies have links, more or 
less close, with wider systems from 
which they cannot easily break 
away. 

The progress of the Arts, literary 
and visual, is neatly summed up by 
John Hewitt, Deputy Director of 
Belfast’; Museum and Art 


THE 


Gallery: 


“As with the literary, the 
visual arts had a period of 
promise during the first two or 


three decades of the roth century 


Then, under a sky blackened by 
the smoke clouds of ~ indus 
trial revolution, tha promise 


ic 
vanished. With the po century 


a slow improvement began, and 
now, in the middle of that cen 
tury, when the government of 


Northern Ireland has accepted 
responsibility for the arts, 
the practice of picture-making is 
in a much healthier state than 
could have been predicted a 
century ago, and at least half-a- 
dozen northern painters may be 
ranked with the best this island 
can show to the world.” 

Mr. Hewitt remarks that few Old 
Masters may be seen in the great 
country houses. But the visitor will 
always find a portrait of King 
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antlers of the great Ir 
These, announcing politic 
geogr api h d sposition i 
totems of the tribe 

Perhaps it was n C 


tism which cause [ 
conceal the fact that they 
verse. When William Ale 
Archbishop of Armagh, dared 
salute his son publicl } 


began apologet 


: ee : 
Sus pec ead aii my 


have been the rea 
ster poets used f 


to verse may 
why so many UI! n 
names—among them “* Moira 
O’Neill ’’, “ Eithne Carberry” and 
‘Richard Rowley ” 
donyms of Nesta ginson, 1a 
MacManus and R. V. Williar 
respectively 


Writing on Ru Life, E. Esty 


, : 
Evans claims that the 
movement and crop-rot 
inciding Wil commerc 

7 ; ‘ - ; 
industria! developments, have d 


more to ch h 

of Ulster than the trampling 
armies or the discussions ol 
men. He marks the Great Fa 
1847 as the dividing line betw 
prehistoric y] 
general adopt 
closure, crop-rotation, inten 
hay-making and _ cattle-rearing 
after the famine gave rura! Ulster 
an economy, a landscape and a 


pattern of living which 
essentials have changed litt! 
since. Instead of the naked 


countryside and a_ half-naked 
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\ Wealth 
Pres 


of Scholarship Trish 


Reportorium 
Norum 
Vol. I No. 2 


Historical Record of 
the Diocese of Dublin 


For historians this series has alt 
established itself as a recognised w 
of reference Not alone does it off 

j 


a 
a most interesting and detailed stud 


of Dublin Diocesan History, it present 
in addition a study of Irish eccle 
tical history set against the broader 
canvass of the contemporary Europ 
scene 


Volume 


work of Volume 1 of the Rey 


The present cotinues 


torium which Was acclaimed 
s an outstanding effort in t 


The sple1 


of valuable historical mater 


critics a 

field of Diocesan History 
' 

collection 


contained in this Volume is the 
, 
] 


of a devoted bank of scholars, cler 
and lay, and the 


scholarship pre 


we lth of establi 


sented, is evident f1 


‘ 


a brief survey of the content 
Two oft the chapters will have a ve 

special interest for our exiles abro 

Catholic Families of t 


The Catholic Clergy 


They are (1 
Pale and (2 
the Famine 

The 
copy, 


{1 7s. 6d 


current Volume costs {1 pet 
limp (three dollars), or clot 
(four dollars) 


PUBLISHED BY 


C.5.FALLON LTD.. 


43 PARKGATE STREET,DUBLIN 
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surprised to see the number and variety of publications in 
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Belfast from a small market town in with the city’s growth, the Falls 
1800 to a wealthy city of 500,000 Road and the Shankill Road becom 
inhabitants—a growth caused, ing the axes of the expanding popu 
mainly, by the industrial revolu- lation, and dividing two groups 
tion, which introduced steam-power separated not only by the mills of 
to spinning and weaving and made _ the Farset stream but by a religious 
possible the great shipbuilding gulf which was to deepen as time 
yards went on. The greatest “ mixing ” 
Mr. Jones observes that the pat- he tells us, is found in the residen- 
tern of religious segregation grew tial areas of Ormeau and Rosetta 


, 


Sole Comfort 
" “THESE shoes are so tight, they’re killing me,” said 
Murphy 
“Then why.don’t you take them off?” asked Mulligan 
Said Murphy: “ Listen, when I get home to-night, my 


"3 


tea won't be ready—or if it is, the food won't be fit to eat 
I’ve got to look at my mother-in-law and listen to her, too 
My daughter married a man I can’t stand, and theyve 


four of the toughest kids that ever walked. My good-for 
nothing brother-in-law will be sitting in the only easy chair 
in the house. Not wear these tight shoes, is it? Why, the 
only pleasure I have when I get home is taking them off!” 


‘ 


Redemt Record 
Universal Symbol 
A FLAG fiying at half-mast is the universal symbol 
rning. From early times the striking, te 
lowering, of a flag or standard has indicated surrend 
In { centuries when a victor took over the ship or 


lel of the vanquished, he flew the flag over 
conquered enemy. International custom later recognised 


flving of a flag at half-mast as indicating that the 
person whose demise was being mourned had endered 
} 1 } - ° 
to Death, whose flag flies symbolically over 


‘THE teacher had just told ths Idren the fable 

and the lamb. .““ Now,” she id, “if the | 
been obedient he would not have been eaten by the w 
would he?” 

‘No,” replied one of the little pupils. “ He’d 
eaten by us —The | ver 


THE next (August) issue of THe Irish DiGcest will be published on 
Thursday, Fuly 25th. 
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Giaiect 
38 came ‘ from the 
by 
An Eskimo 


ly 
omy 


men working 
ed have had 


on top of their 3,000- 
s site 37 
Irishmen, as there was 
for t& 


, there 


months 
where the 
loneliness 
ould have 
e had 
enough 
French- 
had a 


ur 


dog teams 


dog-sied (on 
rughts 


two 


totaller, 
nouth, 


rela- 
ignher, 
Hamp- 


P. Ga 
New 


County 


in with 


ved this 
(Quinlivan, 


and 


My 


are, 
ere 


father was captain of one of M. Glynn and Sons 
steamboats 

** My mother sold her home in Kilrush (1900) 
and with us five children came to the United 
States (Toledo). I was the oldest, 15 years of age 
Had an older brother and sister in Toledo who 
had come to U.S. some years before, and had a 
home ready for us. Got a job on the docks as a 
fireman at 16: became an engineer at 18, and 
Secretary of the Engineers’ Union 

‘*In 1911 I was elected General Secretary 
the Unions in the Toledo district. I resigned 
1933 when elected County Commission 
resigned in 1935 at request of Democratic Party 
to become their Chairman; served as chairman 
until 1945, when President Roosevelt appointed 
me Collector of Internal Revenue, gth Ohio 
District (confirmed by U.S. Senate), and I ser 
from 1945 to 1952 

‘Elected to Toledo City Council in 19 
served 15 months, when Governor Lausch« 
Ohio (now U.S. Senator) appointed me 
Toledo Board of Review Ohio Workmen's ¢ 
pensation Law (confirmed by the Ohio Senat 
and my term will expire in 1961 

{ am very much interested in this 
1ave been a member of the Engineers’ | 
for so vears, and the Knights of Colum! 
37 years. I am proud of my Irish backgr 
My American friends say I have still a tri 
the brogue, and I am equally proud of 1 
On two occasions I had hoped t 
trip back to the old country, but business 1 
made that impossible. I am still hoping 
you see, for an Irish boy I have 
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amazing 

verbal defir 
read can fa 
writes Fran 


ABOUT CRE 
many years, with 
that writers presumabl 
error in using the term ‘ Creole, 
Burns, New Orleans, U.S 
I read in your Postbag a well-merit¢ 
to the author of a story appearing in 
ntitled ‘ No Cushions 1n the Ju 
that story had best 


Mor! 


the subje : 
by Geo. W. Ca 
Chapter | 
? and later 
definit 


t 


rk on 
youistana 

He 

are the Creoles 
gives this precise 


begins 
asking 
Chapter 
The title did not here first t 
jescendants of Spanish, but of French s« 
But such a meaning implied a certain excel 
of origin, and so came early to include any na 
French or Spanish descent h 
with the slave race entitled 
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